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Jfirst ^\^itx. 

HOW TO GET ON? 

Pent up in these little -islands there are some 
thirty million human beings ' struggling and 
shouldering their way from the cradle to the 
grave. The means of comfortable living are 
enough, though not more than enough^ for all; 
but the partition is influenced partly by in- 
dividual management, and partly by a mystical 
sequence of incidents^ which^ in our ignorance 
of its laws, we commonly set down as chance. 
It is no wonder that, in this anxious, eager 
crowd, we hear on all sides the cry, How to 
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get on? By some it is uttered in a tone of 
earnest inquiry, while in others it assumes the 
accents of peevishness^ indignation, or despair. 
The unsuccessful complain of the injustice, not 
only of that tyrannical abstraction, Fortune, 
but of their luckier brethren; the impatient 
revile those who are before them for standing 
in their way; the indolent denounce the in- 
dustrious for taking the bread out of their 
mouths ; some, losing heart, beg humbly of the 
passers-by for the morsel they cannot earn; 
and others take by fraud or force what they 
could far more easily secure by honest inge- 
nuity or resolve. The malcontents array them- 
selves in classes, order arms against order, and 
the social war never wants fomenters even 
among those who cannot be supposed to be 
either blinded by ignorance or goaded by 
want. 

This struggle, notwithstanding its heteroge- 
neous elements, goes on, upon the whole, with 
great uniformity, and its results are wonder- 
fully impartial. The jealousy of classes origi- 
nates in a mere delusion. The operatives think 
of the masters as if they belonged to a dis- 
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tinct and hostile tribe, forgetting — or rather 
wilfiiUy shutting their eyes upon a fact which 
they know of their own knowledge — that the 
latter rose originally from the same mass of 
which themselves form a part ; the masters 
regard their gentlemen customers with envy, 
as persons who have no right to be idle, 
never thinking that the leisure of which they 
complain has been bought by work; and the 
gentlemen look up to a higher gentry or no- 
bility as desertless minions of luck, omitting to 
carry their gaze a few generations back, when 
the illustrious line would in most cases be 
seen to spring from the meanest kinds of ser- 
vice. We might go on to remark that the 
analytical follows of necessity the synthetical 
process ; that the greatest aggregations of 
wealth return in time to their elements; that 
the myriad wheels of fortune going constantly 
round in this country differ only .in the length 
of their revolution ; and that we are all, high and 
low, rich and poor^ subject to the same laws 
of social change. But this does not interfere 
with the free agency of individuals ; on the 
conti^ary, it shows that we have all a chance, 
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if we wO] only place ourselves in the waj; 
and it gives force and meaning to the other- 
wise useless question, How to get on? 

There is no want of answers to this ques- 
tion, but they are all more or less visionary 
and empiricaL They usually proceed upon the 
quack system of nostrums. Some recommend 
a cahn and dogged perseverance as the one 
thing neediul; others a quick succession of 
energetic attempts — and so on; and all are 
backed, with equal strength, by proverbs of 
most respectable antiquity, illustrated and proved 
by modem instances. It is not easy to find 
fault with the popular nostrums, for most of 
them are moral and sensible in themselves; 
but we all know that a thing may be ex- 
tremely applicable in a particular case, and 
yet mischievous, or merely absurd, if adopted 
as a specific. The continuance of the cry 
proves the emptiness of the answer. We do 
not get on a bit the better for being told 
how; and, at every new crisis, we look with 
envy and hate upon those who are more fortu- 
nate than ourselves, attributing our own misfor- 
tunes to the unfair constitution of society. "I 
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have persevered," says one, "till I have grown 
gray-haired in poverty ; I have laughed at the 
instability of my comrades, till they have 
risen into fortune above my head; I have 
stuck to my business, without turning my eyes 
to the right or the left, till it has deserted 
me." Another declares that he has seized 
every opportunity of bettering his condition; 
that he has worked day and nighty and tried 
trade after trade ; and that now, when every- 
thing has failed with him^ he sees by his side 
the poor drudge, the man of one idea, rising 
gradually into comfort, and even rank. These 
are terrible anomalies; they throw the speci- 
fics into disrepute; and the cry begins anew^ 
How to get on ? 

We saw the othei^ day a ^* modem instance" 
of the injustice of fortune. It occurred in the 
case of some boys, who were fishing in the 
Firth of Forth. One little, ragged, bare- 
headed, barefooted urchin stuck to his post 
like a limpet; while his companions wandered 
along the shore, casting their lines at every 
step. The latter sought the fish, while the 
fish sought him; the one not finding what 
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they took so much trouble to seek, and the 
other merely standing still, and securing the 
candidates for the bait as fast as he could 
jerk them in. On returning from our stroll, 
we found this scene at its close. The limpet 
had unfastened himself from his rock, and was 
wending homewards with a string of podleys 
and flukes (young coalfish and flounders) half 
a yard long; while his wearied and empty- 
handed comrades were walking gloomily by his 
side, eyeing him askance, and, we have no 
doubt^ thinking within themselves that he had 
some hand in their bad luck. ^^Aha!" thought 
we, in our wisdom, "here Is an illustration 
of the great business of life: steadiness and 
perseverance are ever sure of their reward!" 
The next day we passed the same place, and 
saw with marked approbation our young friend 
once more upon his rock, while his unphilo- 
sophical companions were prowling as formerly 
along the shore. But somehow or other, the 
result on this occasion was difierent. No 
steadiness^ no perseverance, could gain the 
limpet a single nibble, while the peripatetic 
efibrts of the rest were highly successful; and 
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iS the boys were going home, we heard the 
disappointed angler bitterly accusing his neigh- 
bours of having drawn away his fish I 

On this second occasion, we were not so 
ready to draw the moral. It was clear that 
some under-plot was going on beneath the 
surface of the water, with the moves of which 
we were unacquainted — that the fortune of 
podley-catchers was determined by circumstances 
of which we knew not the course or nature. 
It may be that, if we were far enough ad- 
vanced in science, we might be able to tell, 
from the state perhaps of the wind or tide, 
whether our enticements would have most 
effect, if offered from a rock, or when wan- 
dering along the shore; ))ut in the meantime, 
it was clear that the podleys thought very 
little of our aphorisms, and laughed our nos- 
trums to scorn. 

Although it is impossible, however, to twist 
the incident into an illustration in favour of 
any universal theory, it may suggest to us 
that in the bosom of society there are agen- 
cies at work as complicated and mysterious 
as those that govern the Forth. Is there. 
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then; no general rule for ^^ getting on** in the 
world? We think there is. We cannot tell 
what is coming; but we can hold ourselyes 
in preparation for what may befall. A ship 
that goes forth upon the ocean is provided 
with appliances both for catching the breeze 
and evading the storm; and were it otherwise, 
she would have no chance of making a pros- 
perous voyage. If we examine the history of 
men who have risen in society, we find their 
elevation^ although apparently the result of 
chance, to be due, in reality, to the fact of 
their being ready to take advantage of the 
wind or the current. . To suppose otherwise is 
to suppose human beings to be inert logs 
floating upon the si^^eam, or feathers dancing 
in the air. When we hear of a man plodding 
for life at a thankless profession, we may, in 
nine cases out of ten, conclude him to be desti- 
tute pf the information or accomplishments 
which would have enabled him to take advan- 
tage of the thousand circumstances which are 
constantly at work in such crowded communi- 
ties as ours. 

We are frequently told of persons who have 
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^^got on" by chance; but if we inquire into 
the particulars of the story^ we are sure to dis- 
cover that they possessed peculiar capabilities 
for taking advantage of the opening that may 
have occurred. We knew a lad who was 
chosen from his compeers for a service which 
eventually led to prodigious advancement. And 
why? ^ Simply because this lad possessed, in a 
higher degree than the others^ the accomplish- 
ment of penmanship, which happened to be 
specially wanted in his new employment. The 
illustration is a humble one; but if we call 
to mind the character of the age we live in, 
its varied knowledge and high-toned refine- 
ment, we shall be, led from it to conclude^ 
as a general rule, that something more than 
chance must rule the destinies of the fortu- 
nate. To descend still lower; suppose a cob- 
bler working at his stall in a village — ^indus- 
triously, soberly, perseveringly. All, perhaps, 
will not do. The village is waxing to a town; 
sanguine cobblers come faster than shoes to 
mend; and the poor man sinks into destitu- 
tion. Why is this? Because he was a cob- 
bler who stuck like cobbler^s wax to the pro- 
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verb, and never went beyond his last. Because 
his mind was imprisoned in his stall. Because 
he was unable to take advantage of any one 
of the currents and counter-currents that are 
rushing and gushing in a rising place, and when 
his own stagnated, could only drift like a life- 
less log. 

The way to get on is not to rush from em- 
ployment to employment, or to worry ourselves 
and others with our impatience, but to keep 
up, as far as circumstances permit, with the re- 
quirements of a refined and accomplished age, 
and thus be ready to avail ourselves of any 
reasonable opportunities that may offer. If no 
such opportunities occur, what then? Why, 
then, we have enjoyed the finer part of success ; 
we have lived beyond our social condition; we 
have held intellectual association with the master 
minds of the world; we have prolonged even 
life itself, by multiplying the spirit of. life, 
which is Thought. As for the notion that we 
can only extend our mental acquisitions by 
neglecting our social employment, that is a 
fallacy which is refuted by the vexj consti- 
tution of the society in which we live. Were 
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this notion correct, there would be no such 
thing as the constant progression we have de- 
scribed from the lower to the higher ranks: 
the whole mass would stagnate. 

But while openly avowing our disbelief in 
the old quack nostrums which it has been cus- 
tomary to administer, by way of a placehoj to 
impatient spirits^ we do - not go the length 
of denying to each its own special virtue. 
Perseverance, energy, prudence, resolution, so- 
briety, honesty — all are necessary for success; 
but neither singly nor in the aggregate are 
they capable of insuring it. If we seek ad- 
vancement, our minds must expand beyond our 
present position, whatever it be; and this they 
can only do by the acquisition of knowledge. 
It is a simple secret no doubt — as simple as 
that of Columbus when he taught his audience 
how to make an egg stand on end. But for 
all that^ it is the solution of the grand ques- 
tion: it is^ the way, and the only way, to get 
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Su0nb C|aptu. 

WHAT IS THE USE OP POETRY? 

When Bentham compared pushpin with poetry, 
and gave in some sort the preference to the 
former, the heresy awakened much indignation 
among the tuneful tribe, and even reflected 
some obloquy upon the system of utilitarianism 
thus violently divorced from taste. The con- 
troversy which ensued was not very satisfactory. 
The poets did not condemn the principle of 
utilitarianism — "the greatest happiness of the 
greatest numbet ; ** but they reproved the 
sordid materialism which limited happiness to 
the objects of sense, and ridiculed the notion of 
estimating the value of a thing by "what it 
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would fetch." They quoted Aristotle to show 
that poetry is a still more philosophical and 
excellent thing than history itself; Bacon, as 
well as several ancient writers, that it has 
^^some participation of divineness ;" Feltham, 
that ^^a grave poem is the deepest kind of 
writing;" Augustus Schlegel, saying of an 
individual poet (Shakspeare), that the world of 
spirits and nature had laid their treasures at 
his ftet — that he was in strength a demi-god, 
in profundity of view a prophet, in all-seeing 
wisdom a protecting spirit ; and Coleridge, 
that poetry had been to him its own exceeding 
great reward, soothing his afflictions, multi- 
plying and refining his enjoyments, endearing 
solitude^ and giving him the habit of trying 
to discover the good and the beautiful in 
everything around him. 

AU this, it will be seen by reflecting persons, 
had little or nothing to do with the argument. 
If utilitarianism, admitted to be true, despises 
poetry, poetry must be false. It is no defence 
of poetry to say that it is divine, and the 
delight and solace of divine natures; for the 
object of utilitarianism is not happiness, but 
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the happiness of the greatest number. It is 
no refutation of Bentham to laugh at the rival 
he sets up in opposition to poetry; for there 
cannot be a doubt that^ of the two, the game 
of pushpin is by far the more generally pleasing 
as well as intelligible. It would be more to the 
purpose, we think, to inquire whether Bentham's 
reach of mind enabled him to see to the end 
of his own system — whether utilitarianism, con- 
sidered as a true science, really looks upon 
poetry as a thing of fictitious nature, or is 
merely supposed to do so, through the mistake 
or constitutional defect of the great philosopher. 
We owe no obedience, be it observed, to the 
sayings of Bentham because they are his; bui 
because they are true. Plato, we are told, 
preferred poetry in its loftiest character to every 
other human art, and yet Plato banished poetry 
from his model commonwealth.* The reason 
of this seeming inconsistency is that, in the 
time of Plato, and long before, poetry was the 
mother of fable and superstition, and a practical 

♦ Denied by Feltham, who supposes that the philosopher in- 
tended the proscription to apply only to the mass, or meaner 
herd, of poets. 
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misleader of the young and ignorant, who 
formed the mass of the nation. He, as well as 
SocrateSj was of those free spirits who looked 
through the mythic framework of religion, and 
despised, more than they durst avow, the faith 
of the vulgar. Bentham, on the other hand, 
lived under quite a different dispensation; and 
if poetry be a true thing, he can only have re- 
jected it from a deficiency in those finer 
faculties which would have enabled him to 
appreciate its importance, and perceive its es- 
sential connection with his own science. 

If the present were the final age of the 
world, and society had reached its culminating 
point, it would be very proper to place poetry 
low down in a system which sought the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. It would 
be mere waste of time to preach of the divine- 
nes^ of poetry to an audience ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of whom were for ever incapable of 
rising beyond the enjoyments of sense. But 
the philosophy in question is emphatically the 
philosophy of progress. It is based upon the 
natural expansiveness of the human mind ; and 
its object is to confer general happiness by 
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means of general knowledge and enlightenment. 
Now if poetry is confessedly the solace and 
delight of superior spirits, of those spirits which 
are to be looked upon as models by the multi- 
tude, so far from being thrown aside as of 
slight utility in a scheme of progress, it must 
be lighted up as a beacon to invite and guide. 
In its higher essence, it may be unattainable 
by the vulgar; but every step towards it is an 
advance. Thus many of the injunctions of 
Christianity are impossibilities to human nature 
in its present stage of development; but it is 
our duty, notvnthstanding, to press forward 
towards the mark of that high calling, and 
thus play worthily our parts in the great pro- 
cession of being in which our individual exist^ 
ence is lost, but yet to which it is necessary. 
This points to a mistake which is not con- 
fined to the harder natures among the ecpno- 
mists. Education is commonly regarded merely 
as a means of amassing such facts as are 
adapted to the present constitution of our 
minds;- while knowledge — ^which, building up 
the materials of information, looks from them, 
as from a tower, into the region beyond — ^is 
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practically overlooked. This is as if we thought 
the physical world was confined to the sphere 
commanded by our vision, and never dreamed 
of any further earthly inheritance. But the 
sciences that minister to our comfort and 
sensuous enjoyment, that store our mind with 
curious and interesting facts, and open out to 
us the wonders of external nature, are all 
subordinate to the science of mind. They are 
merely the information which serves as the 
groimdwork of knowledge. They are the edu- 
cation of our spirits, by means of which we 
advance to a loftier stage of being. The 
restrictedness of view under which we labour 
is obvious not only in our lives and conver- 
sation, but even in the higher enthusiasms of our 
nature, and in the nobler departments of our 
literature. To this, for instance, is to be 
ascribed (as pointed out in a former article) 
the slow progress we have made in history, 
which has hitherto been, at the best, little 
more than an aggregation of facts bearing 
upon particular epochs, and coloured by per- 
sonal predilections and antipathies. Everything 
is small, special, material, finite. Men and 
VOL. II. 
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nations are treated of like individuals laid 
tribes in natural history — ^not as links in a 
chain of being, the end of which is lost in 
light, as its beginning is in darkness. 

Poetry, however, is not what Aristotle telle 
us it is — a higher philosophy, a higher history^ 
It is something altogether distinct. The poet 
does not reason, but feel. He cannot com- 
municate his art, although, like Orpheus, he 
may soften the most rugged natures into 
sympathy. He cannot teach the expression 
of harmony, but he may awaken the percep- 
tion of it. And the mind so awakened will 
thenceforward hear poetry in every sound of 
nature, see it in every cloud and sunbeam, 
handle it in every pleasant thing, inhale it 
in every flower that blows. And these objects 
will no longer be merely objects of sense; 
they will be impressed with a spiritual life, 
and seem to the beholder as something akin 
to his own nature, something to love as well 
as admire. This is the true business of 
poetry: to breathe a living soul into the dead 
world, and provide for man^ even in the 
most familiar objects that surround him, where- 
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withal to appease the cravings of his immortal 
nature. 

To this tendency to. the spiritual, which is 
so remarkable a part of our nature, may be 
traced (if our theory be correct) the exclu- 
sion of poetry from the Platonic republic. 
The neophyte of the antique world, walking 
without the light of science in his sacred 
groves, had no misgiving as to the nature of 
their poetical denizens : — 

** Delightedly dweUs he 'mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits, and delightedly belieyes 
Divinities, being himself divine." 

And owing to the same spiritual tendency, 
even now^ in the midst of a new faith, and 
after the lapse of thousands of years, the 
^^fair humanities of old religion" still live in 
their associations: — 

** For still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names.'' 

Poetry is said to be false, because its facts 
are not true. But what facts can be truer 
than those that are felt and recognised as truths 

C 2 
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by the human heart! The free spirit that 
fought the battle of Marathon is a truth of 
poetry, which makes the pulse throb and the 
eyes flash at a distance of between two and 
three thousand years, and which stamps an 
imperishable authenticity upon the event. As 
for the historical &cts, it would take but little 
ingenuity to prove logically that they are a 
dream, and the perished actors shadows and 
fictions. Well — let such proof be given, and 
accepted. What thent Why, then, Marathon 
remains unchanged — a substantial existence as 
before, its poetical truth being blazoned indelibly 
upon the heart ; is Lear a falsehood ? Is 
Othello a falsehood? Is Macbeth a falsehood? 
They are truer than Alexander, or Charlemagne, 
or Napoleon, for they are fastened by subtler 
and stronger ties to the heart, conscience, ima- 
gination. Is the Venus de Medici a falsehood, 
because so perfect' a form never walked the 
earth? She is truer than the woman we loved 
in youth. There is not a hair on her head 
which has not its separate truth in nature, and 
the whole figure is the essence of truth — ^a con- 
centration of eclectic loveliness. When the 
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peripatetic teacher declared that poetry was a 
more philosophical and excellent thing than 
history^ he gave as his reason that its theme 
was general truth, while that of history was 
particular truth; and herein lies the whole 
question of the fictitious nature of poetry. The 
beauty of the Venus de Medici is not the 
beauty of an individual, but a compound of 
the traits which nature divides among a multi- 
tude of her favourites : 

'^ So, when the Rhodian's mimic art arrayed 

The Queen of beautj in her Cjprian shade, 

The happj master mingled in his piece 

Each look that charmed him in the fair of Greece ; 

To faultless nature true, he stole a grace 

From every finer form and sweeter face ; 

And as he sojourned in the ^gean isles. 

Wooed all their love, and treasured all their smiles. 

Then glowed the tints, pure, precious, and refined, 

And mortal charms seemed heayenly when combined ; 

LoYC on the picture smiled ; expression poured 

Her mingling spirit there, and Greece adored." 

The "ideal beauty," as it is called, here 
described, is a truth of nature, a truth of 
poetry; while the truth of a portrait, which 
may be recognised without any exercise of 
the imagination, is simply a fact. It is true 
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there may be, and sometimea ifi, something 
higher and nobler in a portrait beyond the 
likeness — there may be general as well as indi- 
vidual truth; but in this case it is no longer 
a mere portrait we behold^ but a poem in 
colours. 

Thus it is easy to understand why poetry 
should be less popular than pushpin. A hundred 
persons are able to discover a likeness in a 
portrait for one who can appreciate its poetical 
truth. The Chinese are said to find great fault 
ynth European portraits on account of the 
shadow of the nose, which they look upon as a 
ridiculous deformity. It is just so with our- 
selves in nobler things. We must place ourselves 
under the tuition of poetry, if we seek the 
development of those higher tastes^ the germ 
of which is implanted in our being — and surely 
for no idle or unworthy purpose — by the hand 
of Providence. 

Bentham admits that poetry has some merit 
as a substitute for the amusement of drinking; 
and he was right her«, though only by chance, 
for neither he nor Locke — ^neither the great 
utilitarian nor the great metaphysician — com- 
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prehended poetry. The practice of drunken- 
ness is the result of our constitutional craving 
after the poetical — a fatal expedient, resorted 
to by rude natures, in all tribes and condi- 
tions of mankind, for the purpose of elevating 
their thoughts, softening their affections, and 
ennobling the tame realities of life. Opium 
and alcohol^ these are the treacherous ministers 
who, in exchange for a brief term of enjoy- 
ment, exact the soul of their victim. But in 
the most evil thing there is always a germ 
of good; and even from this mean and base 
propensity we derive an assurance of the 
upward tendency of man's nature. Poetry, 
when summoned by such unholy spells, soon 
loses her goddess look, and appears vdth 
the snakes of the Furies hissing roimd her 
head; but the fact of her being summoned 
at all shows that there is something even in 
the rudest natures to render men dissatisfied 
with things in their mere outward forms — some- 
thing which indicates, like an instinct, that 
there is a imiversal soul breathing in, upon, and 
through the external world. The mechanical 
means, however, which they resort to for the 
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purpose of opening this new well of enjoyment, 
unlocks at the same time the fountains of pain 
and woe; and, like him who ate unworthily of 
the -fruit of the tree of knowledge, they have 
reason to curse the hour that gave the chalice of 
poetry to their immortal thirst. 

It is curious to remark that the special con- 
nection apparent, till recent times, in our 
own country, between intemperance and the 
muse, is observable in the literary history of 
various other regions both of the eastern 
and western world, and more especially among 
the Chinese, the farthest advanced of the 
peoples of the East. This connection may be 
accounted for by supposing that, up to a 
certain point in refinement and civilisation, the 
individuals who cultivated the expression of 
poetical feeling as a calling would be more 
likely than common men to have recourse to 
mechanical stimulants of the imagination. The 
conjecture is the more probable from the fact, 
that the weakness in question has beset only 
poets of an inferior grade, while the master 
spirits, with hardly an exception, have trusted 
to their own genius and its purer inspirations. 
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To decry the sacred thirst of poetry is un- 
philosophical^ because it is vain. It is an 
instinct of man's nature^ and man will seek to 
indulge it in one way or other^ whether by 
wholesome or unwholesome, whether by legi- 
timate or illegitimate means. But being sacred, 
to deny it is pro&ne; and being a passion of 
noble natures, it is worthy of encouragement 
in all. Do not suppose that its tendency is to 
disgust men with the work they have to do 
in the world, of whatsoever nature that may 
be; for it does not elevate the man alone, but 
all things ascend with him. His daily em- 
ployment, before a cold and hopeless task, 
becomes blended with, and colored by, his do- 
mestic affections; his commonest recreations are 
exercises both of the heart and the fancy; 
and 

** To him the meanest, simplest flowers that blow, 
Do raise up thoughts that lie too deep for tears." 

This "Iron Age," we are told, is unfavour- 
able to the cultivation of poetry; its machinery 
is incompatible with imagination; its railways 
are the antipodes of nature; it is ridiculous to 
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think of putting Parnassus under the plough, 
and starting a steamboat on Helicon. All this 
may be very wise and very witty; but to say 
that industry and poetry are antagonisms (for 
this is the sum of the whole) is to confound 
poetry with verse-making. The expression of 
poetry must still remain the province of a 
few, but the perception of it — if we would ad- 
vance the people beyond the dry bones of 
material life, and lift them above the coarse 
gratification of the senses-^must be extended 
to the many. The appliances of our Iron Age, 
so far from . being unfavourable to poetry, are 
more essentially poetical than those of that 
Golden Age, when shepherds, with the aid of 
oaten stop and pastoral song, ^^ dallied with 
the innocence of love." J£ an ancient Greek 
were evoked from his tomb of ages, -and set to 
wander through the wonderful country we term 
unpoetical, he would be thrilled with mingled 
delight and awe, and his impressions would 
gush forth in a torrent of song. The manu- 
factory would be to him a world of poetry; 
the thunder of its machinery would be, more 
truly than that of the tempest, the voice of 
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viewless but intelligent spirits; and its pro- 
ductions, changing from rude, shapeless masses^ 
till they came forth perfect in form and beauty, 
would appear the work of enchantment. The 
fiery locomotive, skimming like the wind along 
the surface of the earth, gliding by the side of 
precipices, spanning gorges and valleys, and 
plunging with a rush and a roar into caverns 
as black as Erebus, would take away his breath ; 
while the steam-ship, with her banner of smoke, 
attempting impossibilities, yea, getting the better 
of them, sailing defyingly up into the very eye 
of the tempest, and l^iUghing at the laws of 
common nature, would seem the realisation of 
a dream that could have haunted only the 
brain of a poet. All things in, around, above, 
beneath us are grand, beautiful, wonderfiil, 
sublime; and the use of poetry is to touch our 
eyes with that talisman which opens their inner 
nature to our view. Till this is done, we are 
surrounded only by cold and lifeless forms — 

(A primrose bj a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more) — 

and even while storing our .minds with myriads 
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of new facts, we remain motionless as to real 
refinement and civilisation — ^if we do not rather 
seek to gratify the yearnings of our nature 
after the poetical by such extraneous and un- 
holy means as end both in moral and social 
ruin. 
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THE EVEEY-DAY MARRIED LADY. 

It might be supposed that the every-day mar- 
ried lady was formerly the every-day young 
lady^ and has now merely changed her condi- 
tion. But this is not the case^-for nothing is 
more common than to see the most holiday 
spinsters settle down into the most working-day 
matrons. The married kdy, in fact, of the 
species we would describe has no descent in 
particular. If you can imagine a pupa coming 
into the world of itself, without any connection 
with the larva, or an imago imconscious of the 
pupa, that is the every-day married lady. She 
is bom at the altar, conjured into life by the 
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ceremonial, and having utterly lost her indi- 
vidual existence^ becomes from that moment a 
noun of multitude. People may say, " Oh, this 
is our old acquaintance, Miss Smith I " but that 
is only calling names, for the identity is gone. 
If she is anything at all but what appertains 
to the present, she is the late Miss Smith, 
who has survived herself, and changed into a 
family. 

We would insist upon this peculiarity of the 
every-day married lady — that her existence is 
collective. Her very language is in the plural 
number->such as we, ours, and us. She 
respects the rights of paternity so much, as 
never to permit herself to talk of her children 
as peculiarly her own. Her individuality being 
merged in her husband and their actual or pos- 
sible ofispring, she has no private thoughts, no 
wishes, no hopes, no fears but for the concern. 
And this is all the better for her tranquillity; 
for although a part of her husband, she does 
not quite fancy that he is a part of her. She 
leaves at least the business to his management, 
and if she does advise and suggest on occasions, 
she thinks that somehow things will come out 
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very well. She feek that she is only a pas- 
senger; and although^ as such^ she may recom- 
mend the skipper to shorten sail when weathering 
a critical point, or, for the sake of safety, to 
come to anchor in the middle of the sea, she 
has still a certain &ith in his skill or luck, 
and sleeps quietly in the storm. For this 
reason the every-day married lady is comfort- 
able in the figure, and has usually good round 
features of her own. The Miss Smith she has 
survived had a slender waist and small delicate 
hands; but this lady is a very tolerable armfiil, 
and the wedding-ring makes such a hollow on 
her finger, that one might think it would be 
difficult to get off. 

The every-day married lady is commonly 
reported to be selfish; but this is a mistake. 
At least her selfishness embraces the whole 
fiunily circle ; it has no personality. When the 
wife of a poor man, she will sit up half the 
night sewing and darning, but not a stitch for 
herself — ^that can be done at any time ; but the 
boys must go comfortably to school, and the 
girls look genteel on the street, and the hus- 
band — ^to think of Mr. Brown wanting a button 
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on his shirt! She looks selfish^ because her 
eye is always on her own, and because she 
talks of what she is always thinking about; 
but how can one be selfish who is perpetually 
postponing herself, who dresses the plainest, 
eats the coarsest, and sleeps the least of the 
family? She never puts herself forward in 
company, unless her young ladies want backing ; 
but yet she never feels herself overlooked, for 
every word, every glance bestowed upon them, 
is communicated electrically to her. She is, 
indeed, in such perfect rapport ynth the con- 
cern, that it is no uncommon thing for her to 
go home chuckling with amusement, overpowered 
with delight, from a party at which she had 
not once opened her lips. This is the party 
which she pronounces to have "gone off" w«ll. 
Half-observant people fancy that the calculation 
is made on the score of the jellies and ices, 
and singing and dancing, and so on, and 
influenced by a secret comparison with her 
own achievements ; but she has more depth 
than they* imagine, and finer sympathies — they 
don't understand her. 

Not that the every-day married lady is un- 
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social — not at all r all comfortable people are 
social; but she is partial to her own class^ and 
does not care to carry her confidences out of 
it. She has several intimate Mends whom she 
is fond of meeting; but besides that^ she is a 
sort of freemason in her w&y, and finds out 
every-day people by the word and sign. 
Rank has very little to do with this society, 
as you would find if you observed her sitting 
at a cottage door, where, in purchasing a 
draught of milk, she has recognised a sister. 
If these two every-day married women had 
been rocked in the same cradle, they could 
not talk more intimately; and indeed they 
have heavy matters to talk about, for of all 
the babies that ever came into this breathing 
world, theirs were the most extraordinary babies. 
The miracle is, that any of them are extant 
after such outrageous measles, and scarlet- 
fevers, and chicken-poxes — ^prophesied of, so to 
speak, even before their birth, by memorabilia 
that might have alarmed Professor Simpson. 
The interlocutors part very well pleased with 
each other : the cottager proud to find that 
she has so much in conmion with a real lady, 
VOL. II. D 
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and the lady pronouncing the reflection of her- 
self she had met with to be a most sensible 
individuaL 

Although careless in this instance of the 
circumstance of rank, the every-day married 
lady has but little sympathy with the class of 
domestic servants. She looks upon her servants, 
in fact, as in some sort her natural enemies, 
and her life may therefore be said to be passed, 
at the best, in a state of armed neutrality. 
She commonly proceeds on the allowance system; 
and this is the best way, as it prevents so 
many sickening apprehensions touching that leg 
of mutton. Indeed the appetite of servants is 
a constant puzzle to her: she cannot make it 
out. She has a sharp eye, too, upon the 
policethan, and wonders what on earth he 
always looks down her area for. As for fol- 
lowers, that is quite out of the question. 
Servants stay long enough upon their errands 
to talk to all the men and women in the 
parish; and the idea of having an acquaintance 
now and then besides — ^more especially of the 
male sex — ^tramping into the kitchen to see 
them, is wildly unnatural. She tells of a sailor 
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whom she once detected sitting in the coolest 
possible manner by the fireside. When she 
appeared^ the man rose up and bowed — and 
then sat down again. Think of that I The 
artful girl said he was her brother! — and here 
all the every-day married ladies in the company 
laugh bitterly. Since that time she has been 
haunted by a sailor^ and smells tar in impos- 
sible places. 

If she ever has a passable servant, whom 
she is able to keep for a reasonable number 
of years, she gets gradually attached to her, 
and pets and oodles her. Betty is a standing 
testimony to her nice discrimination, and a 
perpetual premium on her successful rearing of 
servants. But alas! the end of it all is, that 
the respectable slut gets married to the green- 
grocer^ and leaves her indulgent mistress: a 
striking proof of the heartlessness and ingrati- 
tude of the whole tribe! If it is not mar- 
riage, however, that calls her away, but bad 
health; if she goes home unwell, or is carried 
to the infirmary — what then? Why, then, we 
are sorry to say, she passes utterly away firom 
the observation and memory of the every-day 

d2 
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married lady. This may be reckoned a bad 
trait in her character; and yet it is^ in some 
degree, allied^ to the great virtue of her life. 
Servants are the evil principle in her household, 
which it is her business to combat and hold in 
obedience. A very large proportion of her 
time is spent in this virtuous warfare; and 
success on her part ought to be considered 
deserving of the gratitude of the vanquished, 
without imposing burthens upon the victor. 

The every-day married lady is the inventor 
of a thing which few foreign nations have as 
yet adopted either in their houses or languages. 
This thing is Comfort. The word cannot well 
be defined, the items that enter into its com- 
position being so numerous, that a description 
would read like a catalogue. We all understand, 
however, what it means, although few of us are 
sensible of the source of the enjoyment. A 
widower has very little comfort, and a bachelor 
none at all; while a married man — provided 
his wife be an every-day married lady — enjoys 
it in perfection. But he enjoys it unconsciously, 
and therefore ungratefully: it is a thing of 
course— a necessary, a right, of the want of 
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which he complains without being distinctly 
sensible of its presence. Even when it acquires 
sufficient intensity to arrest his attention, when 
his features and his heart soften, and he looks 
round, with a half smile on his face, and says, 
*^ This is comfort I " it never occurs to him 
to enquire where it all comes from. His 
every-day wife is sitting quietly in the comer; 
it was not she who lighted the fire, or dressed 
the dinner, or drew the curtains, and it never 
occurs to him to think that all these, and a 
hundred other circumstances of the moment, 
owe their virtue to her spiriting, and that the 
comfort which enriches the atmosphere, which 
sparkles in the embers, which broods in the 
shadowy parts of the room, which glows in 
his full heart, emanates &om her, and encircles 
her like an aureola. We have suggested, on a 
former occasion, that our conventional notions 
of the sex, in its gentle, modest, and retiring 
characteristics, are derived from the every-day 
young lady ; and in like manner we venture 
to opine that the every-day married lady is 
the English wife of foreigners and moralists. 
Thus she is a national character, and a per- 
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sonage of history; and yet there she sits all 
the while in that comer, knitting something 
or other, and thinking to herself that she had 
surely smelt a puff of tar as she was passing 
the pantry. 

The curious thing is, that the dispenser of 
comfort can do with a very small share of it 
herself. When her husband does not dine at 
home, it is surprising . what odds and ends are 
sufficient to make up the dinner. Perhaps the 
best part of it is a large slice of bread and 
butter; for it is wasting the servants' time to 
make them cook when there is nobody to be 
at the table. But she makes up for this at 
tea: that is a comfortable meal for the every- 
day married lady. The husband, a matter-of- 
fact, impassive fellow, swallows down his two 
or three cups in utter unconsciousness of the 
poetry of the occasion; while the wife pauses 
on every sip, drinks in the aroma as well as 
the infusion, fills slowly and lingeringly out, 
and creams and sugars as if her hand« dallied 
over a labour of love. With her daughters, 
in the meantime, grown up, or even half- 
grown up, she exchanges words and looks of 
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motherly and masonic intelligence; she is 
moulding them to comfort, initiating them in 
eyery-dayism ; and as their heads bend com- 
panionably towards each other, you see at a 
glance that the girls will do honour to their 
breeding. The husband calls this ^^ dawdling/' 
and already begins to fret. Let him : he 
knows nothing about it. 

It is surprising the affection of the daughters 
for their every-day mother. Not that the senti- 
ment is steady or uniform in its expression^ for 
sometimes one might suppose mamma to be 
forgotten, or at least considered only as a daily 
necessary, not requiring any special notice. But 
wait till a grief comes, and mark to what 
bosom the panting girl flies for refuge and 
comfort; see with what abandon she flings 
her arms round that maternal neck, and with 
what a passionate burst the hitherto repressed 
tears gush forth. This is something more 
than liabit, something more than filial trust. 
There are more senses than five in human 
nature — or seven either; there is a fine and 
subtle link between these two beings — a 
common atmosphere of thought and feeling. 
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impalpable and imperceptible^ yet necessary to 
the souls of both. If you doubt it — ^if you 
doubt that there is a moral attraction in the 
every-day married lady, irrespective of blood- 
aflSnity, carry your view forward to another 
generation, and interrogate those witnesses who 
are never mistaken in character, and who never 
give false testimony — ^little children. They dote 
on their every-day grandmamma. Their natures, 
not yet seared and hardened by the world, un- 
derstand hers ; and with something of the &esh 
perfume of Eden about them still, they recognise 
instinctively those blessed souls to whom God 
has given to love little children. 

This is farther shown when the every-day 
married lady dies. What is there in the cha- 
racter we have drawn to account for the shock 
the whole family receives? The husband feels 
as if a thtmder-cloud had fallen, and gathered, 
and blackened upon his heart, through which 
he could never again see the sun. The grown- 
up children, especially the females, are dis- 
tracted; "their purposes are broken off; they 
desire to have nothing more to do with the 
world; they lament as those who will not be 
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comforted. Even common acquaintances look 
round them, when they enter the house, with 
uneasiness and anxiety — 

** We miss her when the morning calls, 
As one that mingled in our mirth ; 
We miss her when the evening falls — 
A trifle wanted on the earth ! 

Some fancy small, or subtle thought, 
Is checked ere to its blossom grown ; 

Some chain is broken that we wrought, 
Now — she hath flown ! *' 

And so she passes away — ^this every-day married 
lady — ^leaving memorials of her commonplace ex- 
istence everywhere throughout the circle in which 
she lived, moved, and had her being, and after 
having stamped herself permanently upon the 
constitution, both moral and physical, of her 
descendants. 
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CONSTANCY AND CONSISTENCY. 

No one affects to misapprehend the distinction 
between firmness and obstinacy. The former 
is recognised as the virtue of a great mind ; the 
latter as the vice of a little one. The former 
proceeds from resolve, that ^'colunm of true 
majesty/' as Young finely says^ which is founded 
upon reason; while the latter is a dogged 
adherence to a particular course, entered upon 
without conviction^., and persisted in without 
refiection. 

But the distinction between Constancy and 
Consistency, though really as well marked, has 
attracted considerably less attention. A man 
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may be constant, yet inconsistent; and consistent, 
yet inconstant. He may advocate, for instance^ 
a particular measure which he supposes to be 
conducive to the interests of society ; yet if he 
continue that advocacy after circumstances have 
changed, so as to render the line of conduct 
unadvisable, though true to the measure, he is 
false to his principles. Nothing can be more 
obvious than this fact when enunciated; and 
yet nothing is less likely to suggest itself 
spontaneously. When a statesman changes his 
opinion of a public measure, he is straight- 
way complimented with the name of apostate. 
No one thinks of enquiring why he has changed 
his opinion, or whether the circumstance in- 
volves a change of principles. He has deserted 
the cause; he has betrayed his friends; he has 
gone over to the enemy. What is the cause? 
A certain political questicm, or the good of 
the country for which that question was ori- 
ginally agitated? Who are his friends and 
enemies? Certain noble and honourable indi- 
viduals, or those who entertain right and 
wrong views of the national affairs? It may 
be that the charge is correct, that the deserter 
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is really a traitor and a coward; or it may be 
quite the reverse, that he is a hero and a 
martyr — ^the outcry is the same. 

What we would wish to see in such a case 
as the above, is a little impartial investigation 
of circumstances. When a statesman startles 
the country with a new confession of £uth, let 
him be judged by the circumstances and the 
motive by which he is likely to be influenced. 
For example, when a man of education and 
experience of the world stands up in his place 
in parliament, and tells us that, till within the 
last three weeks, he never recognised the truth 
of Adam Smith's theory of trade, there is the 
greatest reason to doubt his veracity. And 
when we find that he proclaims this new opinion 
with the view of supporting, or of being sup- 
ported by, a party, the doubt assumes almost 
the character of certainty, all his representa- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding. When, 
however^ the announcement is made under no 
prospect of individual or party gain, but appa- 
rently in all singleness of heart, honour, instead 
of disgrace, ought to be his portion. The 
acknowledgment of error is noble, even though 
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it lower a reputation for judgment. Better 
confess to having been a fool, than, from a 
sham consistency, live the life of a knave. 

The real matter, then, for the moralist to 
complain of, is an invariable condenmation of 
change in sentiment. It should be remembered 
that movement is the natural state of the 
human mind, and that this, beyond all others, 
is the age of progress. In every new stage 
of life, we abjure the sentiments of the pre- 
vious one as illusions. The boy is as different 
in his ideas from the child, and the youth from 
the boy, and the man from the youth, as 
the wrinkles of age are different from the smooth 
skin of infancy. But in the midst of all this 
change, this metamorphosis of the very stuff 
of which the mind is made, we expect a 
man to be constant to some political or social 
dogma which he once entertained. Nay, the 
oddity is, we expect him to be constant to 
hereditary dogmas. It is a bitter reproach to 
say of his sentiments that they are different 
from those entertained by his &mily and 
ancestors. Even in matters of taste and cus- 
tom, he is expected to be "consistent." "I 
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haye seen ibe day," matters one, fthaking his 
head at a panrenii, ''when he was glad enongh 
to eat out at a woodoi spoon ! " It is crimmal^ 
it appears, for the man, now that he is rich, 
to prefer a silyer one. It maj be that, once 
the hmlj opinions were fcMrmed, a new con- 
dition of things has arisen, which renders them 
— ^wise and proper though thej might have 
been in their daj and generation — ^onwise and 
improper now; but this is no excuse for the 
deserter of his familj d<^mas. It maj be 
that the parvoiu had been accustomed to the 
comparative luxuries of his new fortunes till 
they became necessaries to him. But this is 
no excuse for the contemner of wooden spoons. 
If we hint that the opinions of the one and 
the tastes of the other are both consistent in 
principle, that they are both the result of 
existing dreumstances, and both consonant with 
reason and nature, the insensate ckmour onlj 
becomes the louder. 

We maj be told, however, that all this is 
soon at an end; that a angle generation is 
enough to establish the new tastes and sen- 
timents as securely as the ancestral ones. 
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This is the very thing of which we complain. 
We desire no liberty for ourselyes that we 
would not transmit to our posterity. We de- 
mand that men's words and actions should be 
measured by principles, not prejudices; that 
the inquiry should be, not whether they ad- 
here to any particular dogma, but whether 
they exercise their judgment to the best of 
their ability. When we adhere to old senti- 
ments, it should not be because they are old, 
but because they are conducive to the inte- 
rests of the present race of mankind. And 
there are plenty of such ancient noyelties, 
such new antiquities. There are sentiments 
that never grow old, that are never inappli- 
cable. There are rules, both of public and 
private virtue, which are instinctive in all 
noble natures; and as regards them, and them 
alone, is constancy a duty and a grace. 

In order to know whether constancy merits 
the praise of consistency, it is necessary to 
examine the foundation on which it rests. 
We hear, much, for instance, both in history 
and romance, of the fidelity of dependents to 
their chiefs. This sentiment rests upon reci- 
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procity of services. The lord protects, and the 
vassal defends. The one leans upon the other; 
and a change in their relative positions can 
only take place through tyranny on the one 
hand, or treachery on the other. Let us sup- 
pose that the master is kind, and the servant 
grateful; that the attachment of the latter is 
bravely manifested through good and evil for- 
tune, and that at length he seals his fidelity 
with his blood. Let us again suppose that 
the moral compact is broken by the lord ; 
that he is cruel and tyrannical to his people, 
and ready , on all occasions to sacrifice them 
to his selfishness; but that the vassal still 
loves on, still prides himself on his hereditary 
fidelity, and still gives up his life for his 
master. In these two cases the constancy is 
very difiPerent. Li the one, it is the virtue 
of a man ; in the other, the instinct of a cur. 
But neither history nor romance makes any 
distinction. It is constancy — therefore it is 
consistency. Such is the tyranny of names ; so 
true it is that words are esteemed as things I 

Another great quality of romance, and oc- 
casionally touched upon by history, is con- 
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stancy in love. Devotion, or devotedness, 
which is the name it receives in fiction, is 
more especially attributed to women; and it 
is impossible to read withpu't a smile the ab- 
surdities that are gravely put forth, with this 
title, as the very sublime of feminine virtue. 
A woman must be faithftd in her affection, 
even when the qualities that awakened it have 
disappeared. When she has discovered that it 
is no living and breathing man she has loved, 
but a phantom of her own imagination, she 
must still love on. She must be constant to 
the physical being, after his identity with the 
ideal one has disappeared; and she must tes- 
tify her faith in this kind of materialism by 
the sacrifice of wealth, station, life itself. Even 
indifierence on the part of her hero must work 
no change in this marvellous constancy; and 
she must be reconciled to die, by the hope 
that the catastrophe may induce him to think 
of her, when dead, whom he had neglected 
when living. 

" Remember me — oh ! pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline ; 
The only pang mj bosom dare not brave. 
Must be to find forgetfulness in thine. 

VOL. n. E 
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My fondest — faintest — latest accents hear : 
Grief for the dead not virtne can reprove ; 
Then give me all I ever asked — a tear ; 
The first — last — sole reward of so mnch lore I ' 



One would think that romances of this kind 
were the exclusive production of the male sex, 
who concocted the absurdities for their own 
special benefit; but it is not so. Women, 
still more frequently than men, desecrate in 
their writings a passion which, unless founded 
on reason, can only rank with the grosser in- 
stincts of our nature. Such devotion is called 
sentimental ; but it is really material. Such 
constancy is called consistency ; but it is en- 
tirely the opposite. 

In thus distinguishing constancy from con- 
sistency, we must not be supposed to forget 
that there are both natural and conventional 
laws which control — and ought to control — the 
dictates of abstract reason. To the former 
belong the parental and filial instincts, and to 
the latter the tie of marriage. The devotion 
of children to their parents, and of parents 
to their children, is not reflective, but invo- 
luntary. It makes no calculations; it has no 
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regard to expediency; it enters into no bar- 
gain of love for love. It pants indeed for a 
return of its own feelings, but this is not 
necessary to its nourishment. And wisely it is 
so ordered; for on family love are based all 
the noblest virtues of social life. As for mar- 
riage, it is one of those natural ordinances 
which society, for its own sake, respects. Even 
when affection does not consolidate the bond, 
this is effected by a community of interest; 
and the parties bear with each other's faults 
as much from a spirit of selfishness as of 
generosity. 

If we look back only a score of years, 
what mad " inconsistency," in the popular sense 
of the term, do we find imbuing the whole 
mass of society! How many old dogmas have 
become obsolete ! and how many new ones have 
taken their place I The most sacred theories 
of government, the most universally recognised 
laws of political economy, the most ancient 
customs of social life — all have been broken in 
pieces, and cast anew in a mould which would 
have amazed the best intellects of the last 
generation. Yet the age is consistent, for all 
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its inconstancy. It is pressing forward, how- 
ever unconsciously, to a determinate goal, and 
its changes are but so many relays on the 
road, to expedite the journey. Let us all 
help on the movement, but calmly and wisely. 
Let us not be satisfied with words, without 
inquiring into their meaning. Let us bethink 
ourselves that, as no sane man will judge of 
a sentence in a book without comparing it 
with the context, so no earnest searcher after 
truth will be satisfied with insulated facts, 
without examining their general bearing and 
coherency. We shall thus be able to assist, 
each in his own sphere, in all desirable pro- 
gress, and at the same time avoid lending 
ourselves to that idle clamour which, in a few 
years hence, will be looked back upon with 
the surprise and pity we now bestow upon the 
delusions of the past. 
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A FEW evenings ago, I was at one of those 
old-world houses in Edinburgh where a man 
may actually invite himself to tea, and, without 
being stared at as a curiosity, take his place 
in a circle round a round table, dominated by 
a steaming urn. I would describe this tea- 
drinking as a relic of the olden time ; but just 
now I have something else to do. Suffice it 
that, besides myself, there were at table an old 
maid, a young maid, the father and mother of 
the latter, and a gentleman-like man somewhere 
on the wrong side of forty. This man was the 
lion of the party, and performed wonderfully 
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welL He was not like the caged animal, 
stratting np and down to show his paces, and 
growling, grinning, or yawning at the specta- 
tors ; but resembled rather the free denizen of 
the forest, leaping and romping by turns, 
dignified or playful as occasion called; now 
making the room ring with his voice, and 
now " roaring you 'an 'twere any nightin* 
gale." In short, I was prepared to like the 
man very much ; and seeing likewise that 
he was unusually good-looking for a male ani- 
mal, you may imagine that I was not a little - 
startled to hear that he had very recently been 
made a Benedict, and, strange to say, with a 
lady recognised under the appellation of Grand- 
mother Hook! 

The company, however, made themselves very 
merry with the poor gentleman's calamity; and 
the old maid especially was never weary of 
asking questions, seeming to derive a certain 
savage comfort from the idea of a lady get- 
ting married in her very grandmotherhood. 
The gentleman was at first a little embar- 
rassed; but his tormentors being his near re- 
lations, it was necessary to answer; and at 
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lengthy making up his mind to what could 
not be avoided, he pulled a desperately grave 
face, and began to tell them "all about it." 

" You may wonder," said he, " that at my 
mature years I had fallen so completely into 
my uncle's power as to give him the almost 
absolute disposal of my hand; but such was 
the fact. I was brought up, you know, to 
the very worst thing under the sun — expec- 
tations; and, consequently, I was good for 
nothing else but to keep on expecting. I 
spent many years as a walking gentleman of 
society in London, and many more in wandering 
to and fro upon the continent; but at length, 
when actually within hail of forty, I found 
myself once more with my legs under the 
mahogany of the Athenaeum, and with nothing 
to pay for the good things above it but what 
came out of the pockets of a tough and some- 
what peremptory old man. 

"He had never before insisted upon my 
marrying; but the reason was, that he had 
remained in constant expectation of the oc- 
currence taking place through my own con- 
nivance. Indeed it had been his business for 
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many years to interpose gently between me 
and the catastrophe; suggesting now that I did 
not know enough of .the lady, and again that 
I knew too much; and so forth. The fact is, 
I had never been without expectations of that 
sort; always voluntarily abandoned, till my 
first crop of gray hairs appeared. After this, 
the difficulty was on the side of the lady ; and 
I was at length so much disgusted by the un- 
reasonableness of the sex, that I determined 
to live and die a bachelor. Just at this 
moment, I received a letter from my uncle, 
which I can repeat from memory, as it was 
short, and to the purpose. *Dear Nephew 
— I am glad to hear of what you call the 
vacancy in your heart, as you will thus have 
no difficulty in fiilfilling my wishes, and obey- 
ing my solemn injunctions. You have promised 
several times to marry, and you must now do 
so. I never interfered with your choice, and 
you are not to interfere with mine. The widow 
and heiress of my old comrade Hook is in the 
market. Our estates run into each other in 
such a way, that you might comprise them 
both in the same ring fence. She is a healthy 
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woman, and not too young; and the arrange- 
ment is, that you are to be married, at the 
end of her year of mournings if she can 
fancy you.' 

"K she could fancy me I The widow of 
old Hook! and a healthy woman indeed! 
That touch was horrible. I thought my unde 
must have intended it to try the extent of my 
loyalty; and I do not know that I had ever 
a fit of more bitter reflection than while con- 
juring up the idea it conveyed." Here the 
lion paused, and wiped his forehead. The old 
maid bridled and tossed her head, as much as 
to say that, in her opinion, the like of him 
was not so mighty, a catch for ladies beyond 
their girlhood; while the young maid trusted 
sympathisingly that, as aged men have some- 
times youthful wives, the case might not have 
turned out so very dreadful after all. 

"That," said the gentleman^ "did not fail 
to occur to me, and it gave me considerable 
comfort; for owing, I suppose, to the idle life 
I had led, I had not yet got rid of the ideas 
of romance that are so unfit for mature years 
like mine. It was one thing to indulge my 
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despair in old bachelorhood, and quite another 
to carry my broken heart into the* domestic 
society of an old woman. I confess I did 
hope that Mrs. Hook owed her good condition 
at least to some lingering remains of youth; 
but a second letter from my uncle, in reply 
to my remonstrances, dissipated at once the 
fond illusion, by informing me that the widoVs 
family could be no possible objection, her only 
daughter being well married I 

"There was no help for it. It was neces- 
sary to turn my meditations from the lady 
to the estate; and if I thought of the ring 
at all, to fancy it within a ring fence. But 
the af&ir could not be slept over any longer; 
and I set out for my uncle's seat, having pre- 
viously signified to him my ftill acquiescence 
in his plans. In due time I arrived at the 
little town of Enderley, distant only a few 
miles from my destination. And here — " 

" Never mind the little town I " interrupted 
the old maid. " Come to the seat at once, 
and let us hear about the introduction, and 
how the lady looked." 

"Healthy, I hope," said the young maid 
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with a sneer, fixing eyes of beautiful contempt 
upon the lion. 

^^ Ladies/' said the gentleman, in a tone of 
depression, ^'it is natural that I should wish 
to linger for a moment at this crisis of my 
&te; and besides, it was at Enderley I heard 
— and with cruel suddenness — of a circum- 
stance connected with my intended, which 
made me at first determine to rush back to 
London, and, if necessary, take to street- 
sweeping, authorship, or any other desperate 
resource, rather than marry that Mrs. Hook. 
I was passing a half-open door in the hotel, 
when I heard a female voice addressing a 
child in the terms of wise endearment con- 
secrated to the rising generation. ^It shall 
go,' said the voice, ^and so it shall, to its 
own gran — granny — grannyma; to its own — 
own — own — grannyma; that it shall, so it 
shall — won't it, I wonder? — to its own — 
Grannyma Hook I' Only think, my dearest 
ladies, what my feelings must have been, on 
thus learning (and the fact was confirmed the 
next minute by my landlord, in reply to my 
hurried questions) that my intended, old, and 
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ing coughs rattled in my ear; and, worse than 
all, the glances of matrimonial love from the 
eyes of a grandmother froze my blood. How 
different were the sights and sounds of reality^ 
as I turned the corner of a clump of trees I 
The infant I had heard was lying on its back 
on a grassy knoll, fighting up with its little 
clenched fists^ and crowing, as the nursemaids 
call it, with all its might; while bending over 
it, with eyes brimful of love and laughter, 
poking its tiny ribs with her fingers, snatching 
wild kisses from its brow, and seizing its neck 
with her lips, as if she would throttle it, 
there knelt a young woman; and such a young 
woman I I did not think she could have been 
quite thirty.'' 

" Thirty ! the old creature ! " exclaimed Miss 
Jemima. 

" The girl was probably a nursemaid I " re- 
marked the old maid. 

" She was neither an old creature nor a 
girl," said the lion, in a king-of-the-forest 
tone, "but a woman in the very prime and 
glory of her years. Her bonnet was lying on 
the grass, and her dishevelled hair floating in 
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dark masses over her shoulders; but a visible 
diadem sat on her queenly brow, just as a 
voice of peremptory command was felt in her 
light, joyous, leaping laugh. There was a 
fearless self-possessed grace in her manner^ such 
as years superadd to the feminine softness of 
youth; and her features, originally moulded 
in wax, were now as firm, yet as exquisitely 
fine^ as if they- had been cut in the semi- 
transparent marble of Paros. While feasting 
on the beautiful picture formed by the mother 
and her child — surely that must have been the 
relationship? — a little incident occurred to dis- 
turb its grouping. The infant, vnth a shriller 
squeal of delight, and a more vigorous spasm 
of its limbs, suddenly rolled down the knoll, 
crowing as it went; and the lady, with a 
playful yet nervous cry of surprise, stretched 
after it in vain, as she knelt, till she mea- 
sured her whole length upon the sod. Before 
she could get up, I had sprung from my am- 
bush, caught up the truant as it lay half- 
smothered in daisies and buttercups, and pre- 
sented the prize to the flushed and startled 
mother. Such was my introduction to — to — " 
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"Not to Mrs. Hookl" said the old maid 
with severity. " You forget that you are now 
a married man!" 

Miss Jemima was tearing absently the petals 
of a narcissus,; and looking up with a forgiv- 
ing sigh into the face of the narrator, said 
softly : — 

'^ But you were not married then ! " 

*' To describe the conversation of this fasci- 
nating woman," continued the gentleman, "is 
impossible. She was not a woman of society, 
yet perfectly well-bred. She had spent the 
greater part of her life in the country, in- 
haling health of mind as well as body from 
the pure air of heaven, yet with occasional 
visits to, and occasional visitors from, the great 
cities, which enabled her, with the assistance 
not only of books, in the good old-fashioned 
sense of the term, but of the ephemeral litera- 
ture of the day, to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of the wprld. 

"I do not know how it was, but our ac- 
quaintanceship seemed to be ready-made; and 
when at last I mentioned my uncle's name, 
she had no difficulty in recollecting that re- 
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spectable friend of Mrs. Hook. At the word 
I started as violently as if she had thrown 
the old lady's grandchild at my head; and 
the beautiful stranger looked at me with sur- 
prise and curiosity. 

"^You know Mrs. Hookt' said I. 

«^Ye3.' 

"^ What— old Mrs. Hook!' 

«^Yes.' 

" * Grandmother Hook f ' 

"^Yes.' 

"*How do you like the individual?' 

"^I sympathise with her; for I loo — ' 

" And breaking off with a sigh, she held up 
the fairest hand in the world, so as to show 
a widow's ring. I had not observed the pe- 
culiarity in her slight mourning, but now saw 
that she, too, was a widow — a young and 
charming widow! — and that the infant (which 
was now alternately in her arms and mine) 
was the pledge of a love extinguished in the 
grave ! She was free — this lovely young 
woman; and I was about to be chained for 
life to Grandmother Hook I She saw my agita- 
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tioDy bat of coarse coald not comprehend its 
cause. 

^^Come,' said she, with an angelic smile, ^I 
see yoa do not like my venerable friend; bat 
I am determined to reconcile yoa to her. She 
is a grandmother^ it is trae, and therefore not 
so yoang as she has been; but she wears well 
^-she is indeed particularly healthy ; and thus, 
if you form a friendship for her, it is likely 
to last for many years.' 

***That is the misery,* said I — 'that is the 
misery I If she were but like other old women 
— if she were but liable to the common 
diseases of grandmothers, my fate might be 
endurable ! ' 

'•'Your fate? What has your fate to do 
with the longevity of Mrd. Hook?* 

" * I am only going to be married to her — 
that's all;' and the absurd announcement was 
no sooner out of my lips, than the fair stranger 
broke into peals of laughter, that to my ears, 
at the inauspicious moment, sounded like the 
screams of an evil spirit. 

^'Pardon me/ said she, endeavouring to 
compose herself; '1 am far too giddy for a — * 
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And the widow kissed her orphan child. *But 
the idea of a marriage between you and Mrs. 
Hook is really too ridiculous. You appear to 
be compelled to the sacrifice by circumstances; 
but has the old lady given her consent!' 

^*Her consent! ohl let her alone for that; 
it is not so often that a fellow like me comes 
in the way of a grandmother. There is no 
hope of her refusing me ; and if I refuse her, 
I may as well hang myself up on one of those 
trees.' 

" * Why adopt such an alternative ? Al- 
though probably dependent on fortune, you are 
not too old to work and to struggle. If you 
will not allow poor aged Mrs. Hook to enrich 
you, there are fortunes in the world stills to 
be made by the adventurous and the indus- 
trious.' 

" ^ Give me a motive,' cried I suddenly, ^ and 
I will both dare and suffer I I cannot toil 
for so poor a meed as fortune; but place in 
the distance something worthy of my efforts, 
something rich enough to reward them, some- 
thing—' 

"^What?' said she, innocently. 

F 2 
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'''Love!' cried I, in desperation^ and before 
she could prevent me, I had caught hold of 
her hand, and smothered it with kisses." 

"Upon my word!*\interrupted the old maid. 
^This from a married man — ^from the husband 
of Mrs. Hook!" 

" But he was not married then ! " whispered 
Jemima sofUy. 

" Since 70U are cUspleased with such details,'' 
pursued the gentleman, "I shall pass them 
over. Let it suffice that I spent several hours 
with the lovely widow ; that I saw — clearly 
saw — that only a little time was wanting to 
enable me to g^n her affections; and that I 
at last bade her adieu, extorting a promise 
that she would not communicate my arrival to 
Mrs. Hook; and that, when I called at the 
Court, she would see me alone, that I might 
have an opportunity of telling her what had 
passed between my uncle and me." 

" Pray, what was the lady's name t " said 
Miss Jemima, as the lion paused. 

"I never thought of asking." 

"How could you tell that she lived at the 
Court?" 
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"I don't know: I took it into my head; 
and it happened that I was right." 

"Under all circumstances, you seem to have 
made wonderful progress in so short a time!" 

*^Time is merely a relative word. An hour 
is occasionally as long as a day or a month; 
and a month, in other circumstances, passes as 
quickly as a day or an hour. The widow and 
1 became better acquainted during the single 
interview I have described, than we should have 
done in the course of a hundred meetings in 
ordinary society. But to proceed. I found my 
revered uncle in a very bad temper, as he had 
expected me the day before ; and matters were 
not mended when I mentioned frankly some 
misgivings I had on the score of domestic hap- 
piness. 

" * Domestic fiddlestick ! ' cried he. * What 
more would you have than a good estate and 
a good wife — and a healthy woman to boot, 
come of a long-winded race, and as likely as 
not to lay you beside my old friend Hookt 
She is a grandmother, already; does not that 
look well?' 

"I laughed nervously. 
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" * You do not think her too young ? ' . and 
the old gentleman grinned. Another spasmodic 
cachiDnation. 

^'^Then what ails you at her — ^more espe- 
^aally since you tell me that there is ' a vacancy 
in your heart?' But here comes a letter from 
the Court.' And tearing open a large old- 
fashioned-looking missive, presented to him by 
aservanty he read as follows: — 

** * My Dear Sir — I . am to^d that your 
nephew has arrived : and as he has been re- 
ported upon favourably by one who saw him 
yesterday, and on whose taste and judgment I 
can rely, I am tempted to say, with the frank- 
ness of my character, that I shall be happy 
to make his acquaintance. 1 am truly grateful 
for the many obliging things I am told he 
said of me; and I hope one day or other he 
will find them all realised. My dearest grand- 
child sends a pretty little kiss to you both; 
and, with best regards, I remain, as usual, 
'^^Grandmother Hook.' 

" * There 1 ' cried the old gentleman with 
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odious triumph — ^ there is a spirit for you I 
Why, you dog, you will be as happy as the 
day is long!' 

"I scarcely heard him, for my thoughts were 
brooding bitterly over the treachery of the 
beautiful widow. She had broken her promise, 
and she had rendered my position a thousand 
times more embarrassing, by persuading the 
wretched grandmother that I had been such 
an ass as to say complimentary things about 
her age, ugliness, and infirmities I It was clear 
that she was a jilt; that she had only been 
laughing at my admiration ; and that she was 
now determined to extract further amusement 
from my calamities. I resolved, however, to 
die game; and telling my uncle that, although 
well acquainted with Mrs. Hook from report, 
I desired to see her personally before coming 
to a final decision, I threw myself on horse- 
back, and gallopped straightway to the Court. 

"It was my intention to have asked for 
Mrs. Hook; but the wily widow was on her 
guard, for as. the door opened, I heard her call 
to the servant, in her silveriest tones, ^Show 
the gentleman here ; ' and in another minute 
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I stood once more in the presence of the un- 
known of the forest. I found her more 
beautiful — better dressed — younger than the 
day before ; and as I saw, with keener apprecia- 
tion, the treasure I was about to lose for 
ever, my resentment died away, and deep 
choking grief took its place. 

"*You forgot your promise/ said I; *you 
make a sport of my misery.' 

* " What could I say when questioned t ' 
replied she sweetly. *But what misery do you 
allude to ? — the misery of marrying a grand- 
mother? ' 

"^Wlicn my heart is devoted to another. 
But it is needless to talk to you, for you 
are as incapable of passion as a statue. You 
could never have loved even your husband.' 

"^You are in some degree wrong; yet I 
was so young when I was married— only six- 
teen — that I looked upon my husband more 
as a guardian than as a lover. I was not 
quite seventeen when I became a mother.' 

^^*Is it possible I That is not a great 
while ago.' 

"^Greater than you perhaps suppose; for a 
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sound constitution and salubrious air are very 
deceitful. Would you take me to be well on 
to thirty-five!' 

" ' What became of your child ? ' cried I 
suddenly. 

"^We all marry young in our family/ 
replied the widow, hanging her head. ' It was 
my daughter's infant,' she continued, looking 
up at me with the most beautiful blush that 
ever lit the cheek of a girl, ^ which you 
gathered yesterday from among the daisies 
and buttercups ; and I am Grandmother 
Hook I ' " 

"Well, I declare," said Miss Jemima, as 
the lion finished, "that is as like a romance 
as any real story I ever heard ! Only an 
author would never make his heroine a horrid 
old thing of thirty-five." 

"I am glad, for the sake of morality," 
remarked the old maid, "that she turned out 
to be Mrs. Hook after all; only I cannot 
help thinking it a shocking example for girls 
to be grandmothers." 
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3hil^ Chapter. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WOKK. 

"There is a present for you," said an aged 
friend of mine in the days of yore; "there 
is a present of ten thousand pounds." The 
service was worth thanks; but as the document 
put into my hands contained merely the offer 
of an appointment of £500 a year, there en- 
tered some little qualification into my ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 

"You mean the yearly interest," said I, 
"of ten thousand pounds; but even that I 
canpot look upon as a present, since I am ex- 
pected to give in return an adequate quantum 
of time and labour. I might as well say to 
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you, ^ there is a present of my time and 
labour/ overlooking the money I was to re- 
ceive in requital.'" 

"Then you would say," replied my old friend, 
"a very ill-considered thing. As for time, it is 
not yours to sell ; and your adding it to labour, 
in the manner you have done, is a fiction, or at 
best a pleonasm. But neither is your labour, 
strictly speaking, your own property; you have 
merely a power over it — a capacity of direc- 
tion. It is like a stream which must flow 
somewhere, whether into a mill or a marsh; 
and the. most you can do is to shape its course : 
in the present case you agree that it shall turn 
certain wheels, instead of certain other wheels 
— that is alll For this species of good-will, 
you receive a respectable annuity; but you 
give nothing and lose nothing tangible. If, 
instead of obtaining for you the appointment 
in question, I were to invest in your name 
£10,000 at 5 per cent., you would not labour 
a whit the less, although your labour would 
be difierently applied; and as for time, it 
would continue to flow on, just as it did before 
you were bom, and as it will do after you 
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really cease to work, which will not be till 
you are dead." 

This reasoning I did not very well com- 
prehend at the time; or rather, I set it down 
as involving some trick in dialectics which 
one might easily expose, if one would take 
the trouble. But since then I have seen more 
of the world, and have reflected more, and I 
am now a convert to my old friend's theory. 

Who is the working man? Certainly not he 
exclusively whose hands turn to shape the ideas 
of others; certainly not the mason, for in- 
stance, who gives substance to the visions of 
the architect; certainly not the printer, who 
fixes and embodies the thoughts of the author. 
The author and the architect work as hard as 
those who style themselves operatives par ex- 
cellence ; those are working men, whose labours 
call into activity^ the industry of many others, 
and who, for that reason, occupy higher ground 
in the scale of utility. 

But does a man work less because he does 
not belong to any of the trades or professions ? 
Very often he works harder. Work is a con- 
dition of existence which we cannot evade. 
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IT we do not work with the limbs, we work 
with the brain ; for the circulation of thought 
is as necessary a phenomenon of life as the 
circulation of the blood. What brings the 
country gentleman forth from his rural palace, 
to plunge into the vortex of public affairs? 
He wants work. He has not found in his 
farms and gardens the occupation for which 
his restless spirit pants. He flings his mind 
abroad upon the world; he familiarises him- 
self with business in its aggregate forms; he 
meddles with the destiuies of nations; and 
perhaps ends by becoming the prime minister 
of his country. What anxious days and sleep- 
less nights -T- what swellings and sinkings of 
the heart — what deprivation of ordinary com- 
forts, amusements^ pleasures — must that man 
have endured! Who would envy him in his 
work — the toil of Sisyphus? or his wages — 
the torture of Tantalus? Who would submit, 
like him, to be the idol of the mean, the envy 
of the great, the hate of the patriot or the 
traitor? Who could sleep with the sound for 
ever in his ears of mingled praise and repro- 
bation, scorn, ridicule, encouragement, wrath, 
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defiance, and revenge t Thousands. The work 
is to be done, and there are therefore hands, 
hearts, and brains to do it. 

But is the country gentleman who remains 
at home an idle, or comparatively idle, man ? 
Far from it. He works as hard as the other, 
though in a different way; and he feels, like 
him, all the varied emotions arising from success 
or defeat, in a mfeasure exactly proportioned to 
the strength of his character and the habits 
of his mind. The mere man of fashion, who 
has no apparent business, is perhaps busier 
than either, for his thoughts are concentrated 
upon the most absorbing of all subjects — self. 
You may smile, if you will, upon the frivolous 
nature of his pursuits; but they are not 
frivolous to him. They occupy all the little 
mind he has; and you may as well despise 
a boy or a fool, because he does not employ 
himself like a reasoning man. 

Look at the interior of our dwellings, from 
the lowest to the highest — at the scene of 
perpetual care and business they exhibit. As 
we ascend in the social scale, the bustle 
increases. The family meal, which has hitherto 
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been treated merely as something appertaining 
to the animal necessities, becomes now a spec- 
tacle of form and parade. The visit is no 
longer paid or received for the sake of conver- 
sation; it has here an esoteric meaning, and is 
the subject of perpetual watchiulness and 
jealousies. The whole house is on the fret from 
morning till night; and the reaction that takes 
place when there is no such subjects for fret- 
ting as calls and parties, is the most feverish 
interval of all. There are some, however, who 
have little or no business of the kind at home ; 
but do not commit the mistake of supposing 
them to be idle. They expend their energies, 
if females, on what ladies call '^ work^'' par excel- 
lencey such as knitting, or sewing ; or on amuse- 
ments, such as drawing and music; and in 
either they exhibit as much application, con- 
sidering the greater calls upon their time, as 
hired sempstresses or professionals. If they 
have no family matters to attend to, no turn 
for the piano or the needle, no correspondence 
with sundry confidential friends to keep up, no 
reading to absorb their thoughts, then their 
work is diverted into another channel, and 
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thej devote thenuelTes to the affidis of thdr 
neigkboiirB. 

Let us carry this speculation a little further. 
Yonder is a hypochondriac who is sick firom 
sheer idleness. What a mistake! The man 
has been, and is, only too busy. He is the 
slave of his pnlse; he counts his breathings 
with continual alarm; he weighs his food; he 
regulates his exercise by minutes of time or 
yards of distance. Every instant of his life 
is occupied by an absorbing subject, from which 
he does not escape even in his dreams. Idle! 
He is overwhelmed with business; he will sink 
from exhaustion; and he will die of hard 
work. 

But there are some men whose occupation 
is not of a fretful character — who appear to 
dose all day — who give hardly any sign of 
intellectual life. That is true ; and it brings 
us to the point we are aiming at. The mind 
even of these men, philosophy tells us, con- 
tinues to work, but unconsciously to the indi- 
vidual, since he has not the energy to direct 
its operations. A separation has taken place 
between his inner and outer self. He derives 
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neither profit nor pleasure from his own thoughts. 
His capital is unemployed, and m the midst 
of riches he remains a beggar. Is this man to 
be envied by him who is usefully employed I 
No more than is the hypochondriac who walks 
a mile every day, burthened with his imaginary 
pains, or goaded by his cowardly terrors, to be 
envied by him who travels ten times the dis- 
tance for his daily dinner, with a literal load 
upon his shoulders. 

The old gentleman was right — we must work 
in spite of ourselves; and all that is left to 
our own discretion, is the form our employ- 
ment is to take. Even this, however, is not 
always under our control. The youth receives 
his impetus from his parents, and, generally 
speaking, must go on in his appointed career; 
while the man is frequently directed to his 
task by the demand and supply of labour, 
and other circmnstances over which he has no 
control. In such cases, all we can determine^ 
if we would not remain mere human clods 
wherever we are thrust by fortune, is to take 
care that whatever we do is done well. We 
owe this, not only to our employers, but to 
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ourselves; and he who neglects his le^timate 
task for the hard but unproductiye work of 
complainty must be deficient both in ¥risdom 
and self-respect. 

That some kinds of work are more disa- 
greeable than others is true. Who would not 
rather be a country gentleman than a pro- 
fessional author? Who would not rather be a 
farmer than a day-labourer? Is it not a 
grieyous injustice that we should not all be 
country gentlemen? But why stop there? 
Come, let us all wish to be kings! If there 
must be somebody on the throne, why should 
not we — every mother^s son of us — ^fill it as 
well as another? But complaint, unluckily, 
will do no good; it only adds labour to la- 
bour, and neutralises the pleasures within our 
reach. It is better to perform our parts, what- 
ever they be, conscientiously and energetically; 
to reflect that all great families had mean be- 
ginnings; to cultivate our mind so as to rise 
in spirit aboye our material employment; to 
amuse ourselves with looking forward along the 
vista of years; and, with clean hand, brow, 
and bosom, to ^^bide our time." 
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"In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread till thou return unto the ground/' said 
the Lord to Adam, after his fatal disobedience ; 
and this figurative curse, owing to its being 
misinterpreted by the ignorance and folly of 
men, has been the cause of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. Labour is 
no punishment, else we should not have been 
endowed with the industrial faculties we pos- 
sess. But Adam in Paradise is represented as 
having been exclusively occupied in the con- 
templation of God, the requirements of his 
physical nature being spontaneously supplied; 
And it was only after his fall from this "high 
estate " that the union of body and soul took 
place which characterises the only mortal life 
we are acquainted with. From a misconception 
of this obvious meaning of Scripture, a portion 
of the people have called themselves the work- 
ing classes, supposing that, somehow or other, 
the rest of their brethren have fraudulently 
contrived to escape from the consequences of 
Original Sin, and are still in Paradise. Let 
me assure them that we are all working men, 
working women, and working children; and, 
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what is more^ that in spite of the ill-humour 
of some of us, we all work in concert. Take, 
for instance, the present employment of this 
humble pen, which, either by means of the 
truth it enunciates, or faih to educe from the 
subject, is destined to touch an electric chain 
of thought. The pen has finished its task — 
what is written is written; but without the 
aid of numerous coadjutors, the result would 
be merely a few slips of blotted paper. The 
compositors transform the scrawl into letters — 
yastly more important in their uses than letters 
of gold; the reader throws the onus upon the 
author, by taking care that no technical blun- 
ders deform the work; the stereotypers cast 
the page into a piece of massive metal, on 
which time and transport has no effect; the 
pressmen multiply the copies to any extent 
desired. In addition to these, the engineers 
who manage the steam-power, the men whose 
task it is to dry the sheets as they come from 
press, the young women who fold them into 
the requisite form, the porters who pack them 
in boxes for transport — all have a part in the 
work as essential as that of the author. K 
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we include the manufacturers of the paper thus 
consumed — the typefounders, the inkmakers, 
the binders, the booksellers, the errand-boys^ 
we shall have a goodly array of co-labourers in 
the task of producing and disseminating these 
sentences I 

But we have not included the buyers. They 
consist chiefly of those rebels who have evaded 
the original " curse," by taking to labour of a 
difierent kind I Without their aid, neither pen 
nor type could have any existence. They are 
as necessary to us as we are to them. We 
are all engaged, however unconsciously, in the 
same business ; we are all fellow-workers, fellow- 
countrymen, fellow-men; and woe to him who 
seeks to promote dissension among us I Dis- 
sension must always exist, to a certain extent, 
in this dark and thorny life, where so many 
things are misunderstood through ignorance or 
want of reflection, and so many more through 
the impatience of pain and misfortune. But it 
is more especially the province of Literature, 
which flourishes only in calm and prosperous 
times, to act the part of the peacemaker, to 
.soothe the prejudices of classes, and to culti- 
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vate a kindly and charitable spirit in the na- 
tion. This is the direction of our work^ and, 
please God, we shall follow it out to the 
death. 
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THE PERAMBULATORT MOVEMENT. 

I HAVE a great respect for children, and never 
call them little monkeys. I am proud to aid 
them in their search after knowledge under 
difficulties, listening to their questions as to so 
many Open Sesames that will one day win 
treasures for the world. In children I see the 
coming men: the future poets, artists, scholars, 
legislators, soldiers of the nation ; and till 
recently, therefore, I have been highly dissatis- 
fied with the churlish accommodation afforded 
them in the world. In great towns, they have 
been usually prisoners at home, or, at most, 
they have taken the air cramped up in the 
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nurses' arms; and even if allowed to toddle 
out, they have enjoyed peeps of life only 
between the legs of grown men. A movement 
was made long ago in the right direction, by 
the invention of a carriage, constructed of 
rough fir, with four very small wheels ; but 
being heavy and lumbering, it was no go. It 
took a strong man to draw it; and when the 
pater familias went out to Hampatead on a 
hot Sunday, with three or four of the children 
in this machine, and his wife walking beside 
it, with baby and the basket in her arms, he 
found it did not go far in the way of rest 
and recreation. A handsome coach was next 
constructed on the same principle, with larger 
and heavier wheels, and painted and varnished 
beautifully, only difficult to move — which was 
looked upon as a drawback. This was for 
aristocratical children, and it was viewed with 
great awe by the sweep-boys; but still no 
remarkable change had been operated on the 
juvenile community, who came forth only in 
small numbers, and did not seem to appreciate 
very highly the privilege. 
But at length the fulness of time came, and 
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with it the Perambulator—- destined to walk 
on its three legs into the most distant proyinces, 
and to do more towards extending the views of the 
rising generation than all the nursery governesses 
in the world. The moment it appeared^ it was 
seen to be the coming thing; its construction 
grew into an exclusive branch of the coach- 
making trade; and it may now be regarded as 
one of our national institutions. This remark- 
able invention — or adaptation, since it is ruled 
that everything is an adaptation now-a-days — 
has given a new element to the population of 
our streets ; it has given us children, looking 
on with their grave smooth faces at the busi- 
ness of life, and seeming to behold with 
neither interest nor disdain, as they lean back 
philosophically in their carriages, that shock of 
men they will one day exasperate or con- 
trol. 

It is a curious instance of the fitness of 
things that, simultaneously with the Perambu- 
lator, there sprung up in the metropolitan 
environs an almost interminable series of hand- 
some and spacious streets, fitted for the elegant 
little carriage both by the width of the trottoir 
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and the comparative solitade. There you may 
see, any day you please, Miss Arabella Amelia, 
not so much pushing the yehiele as leaning 
lightly in a pensive attitude, one delicate hand 
on the bar behind, while with the other she 
holds before her eyes the last new novel, as 
she walks slowly and gracefully along. Some- 
times it is the young brother who performs 
this sacred duty. He can hardly reach to the 
bar, but nevertheless the light carriage per- 
ambulates obediently under his guidance. Some- 
times it is the negro page, with his black-bead 
eyes, set in white porcelain, and his nether 
lip even exaggerated with a sense of dig- 
nity. Occasionally he tips forward the little 
vehicle, and watches it gliding as if by its 
volition, and eschewing instinctively the near 
edge of the kerb-stone. The master, in the 
meantime, as he is thus borne along — ^he has 
not yet assumed the trews — eyes the experi- 
ment with philosophical indifference, being only 
a passenger. He looks as if he knew that 
his fate was in the distance ; and if any 
quivering of the sensitive Perambulator betrayed 
a feeling of danger, he would have the air of 
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saying within himself— Quid times? Caesarem 
vehis, et fortunam Cassaris I 

One part of town where this scene very fre- 
quently presents itself is Paddington, a region 
which, not many years ago, would have been 
associated inseparably in our mind with ideas 
of meanness and vulgarity, but for its mysterious 
connection with the Bank of England, which 
was forced upon one's attention by the continual 
cry from the 'buses — " Padd'n'ton — B-ai-nk 1 " 
This cry would be useless now, for there could 
be no need of inviting our notice to a circum- 
stance recurring every minute or two; and the 
mysterious suburb referred to has grown into 
a city about the size of Bristol, composed almost 
exclusively of elegant and aristocratic houses, 
arranged in some of the finest streets, crescents, 
terraces, and places in the metropolis. Here, 
indeed, as in the other suburbs, a scene of still 
more perambulatory significance may be fre- 
quently observed. The children have not only 
come abroad to view the world, but such of them 
as are able to walk make their appearance sur- 
rounded with family cares, and sedulously em- 
ployed in family duties. The Perambulator is 
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occupied by their chfldren, while one of them- 
selves gives it the slight impulse necessary be- 
hind, and one or two more walk by the sides, 
keeping an anxious eye upon the conduct of 
the dolls to whom they are thus giving an 
airing. This is the best kind of perambu- 
lation, for it exercises the limbs of the 
children, without depriving them of the pro- 
tection of the Perambulator: a protection, 
which, in our opinion, in all cases excepting 
those of babies, is the great merit of the new 
carriage. 

A coarse-minded man, if in a violent hurry, 
may knock down a child, but he does not knock 
down a Perambulator : on the contrary, he keeps 
out of its way. It is one of the estates of the 
trottoir, and is even superior in dignity to the - 
piston. All are safe who belong to it, whether 
dolls or children; and Miss Arabella Amelia 
herself, in virtue of her contact with it, reads her 
novel in tranquillity. Let her only try to do 
this without the protection of the Perambulator I 
No, don't let her try; for she would have all 
the moustached and bearded idiots in the neigh- 
bourhood sneaking or buzzing about her, till 
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she lost the thread of the narrative in her mingled 
anger and contempt. 

The power of the Perambulator, in fact, is 
too great^ and, like all illegitimate power, is liable 
to abuse. It has a tendency towards people's 
toes, especially when these are afflicted with 
corns or gout; and it. some cases the ^^ great 
public question" put by the advertising manu- 
facturer — **Do you double up your Perambu- 
lators?'* might be answered feelingly — "No; 
but very recently one of your Perambulators 
doubled me up." This kind of eccentricity, it 
is said, attracted some time ago the attention 
of the magistracy, and the police were remorse- 
lessly ordered to remove the children's vehicles 
from the trottoir ; but one of these officers exe- 
cuting his duty in a reckless manner, just when 
a Perambulator of larger growth, drawn by 
horses, was passing, the consequence was — No, 
we will not relate it : the newspapers trade in 
horrors, and we have no doubt adulterate and 
poison their commodities like other dealers. 
However, the magisterial mandate was recalled, 
or else became inoperative from natural weakness, 
just like an act of parliament; and now the 
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Perambulators hunt oar toes all over the trottoir, 
and double us up as before. 

This is wrong : we say it advisedly. We 
are a warm admirer of the institution; but it 
must be made to harmonise with the British 
constitution. With all our respect for the 
rising generation, we cannot give our sanction 
to their putting their iron toes upon ours^ that 
are mere flesh and blood. The magistracy 
must compound with the Perambulators. To 
sweep them off the trottoir is tyranny and 
folly, but they must assign them their own 
place on it. And in promulgating the ordeo 
let them annex to contravention a pretty sharp 
penalty in coined money — a penalty to fall 
neither on Miss Arabella Amelia, nor the 
younger brother, nor the black boy, but on 
the parents. It may be said that these last 
will, in their turn, take it out of the rest in 
kind, and that the public will be horrified every 
morning by distressing yells from genteel in- 
teriors. But we are of opinion, in the first 
place, that private penalties are public benefits; 
and, in the second place, that there will be no 
private penalties at all. Street-society is on 
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an admirable footing in the metropolis. Every- 
body knows his proper place, and keeps it; 
and if the proper place of the Perambulator is 
fixed, it will keep it like the rest, and intromit 
with nobody's toes, and double up nobody. 

Although this methodism of street society 
in London — every man^ woman, boy, or girl 
keeping to his or her right hand — is better 
than the lawlessness of the provincial towns — 
for instance, Edinburgh — where people peram- 
bulate the streets like meeting droves of cattle, 
it is certainly calculated to give an idea some- 
times of hardness and stiffness of character. 
If the crowd Npasses face to face^ this is not so 
observable, for then they usually relax the law, 
when necessary^ in favour of kindness and po- 
liteness, or mutual convenience ; but if you 
want to pass anybody who is before you, the 
smallest boy turns at once to a mile-stone, and 
the most fragile-looking maid to a Tuscan 
column. They know they are in their proper 
plabe, and nobody shall put them out of it. 
What is the man pressing fori Ain't I on my 
own side of the way? Just so in the matter 
of umbrellas. When you meet one face to face, 
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able to resist the temptation to join such a 
movement; the gentlemen will not be able to 
resist the temptation to join the ladies; and so 
we shaU have fiunily parties, not rushing in car- 
riages or on horseback through the dusty ring, 
or moving on foot in a dense line at its side, 
but wandering through the whole region, greet- 
ing and intermingling, and sitting down in 
groups among the trees. The charm this 
would give to such a place as Hyde Park 
would not be its least advantage: it would 
operate a most desirable change on the manners 
and feelings of English society. What we 
most need, in this island of ours, is, in truth, 
to dismount &om our high horse, to acquire 
a little continental sociability, and to go back 
to simplicity and nature. The idea of grown 
persons, men and women, seeking to obtain air 
and exercise, and relaxation &om the fatigues 
of society, by wedging themselves in the ring, 
as an exhibition to the public, and riding round 
and round, gravely and silently, is to the last 
degree ludicrous. We would fain, therefore, 
call in the teachings of those to whom it is 
our duty to listen — the boy, as everybody 
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knows^ being the father of the man. For this 
reason, if for no other, we would aid in the 
Perambulatory Movement, and send the new 
carriages in scores and hundreds into the Parks 
to keep the others in their proper place, and 
teach the grown children stuck up in them 
how to be graceful and happy. 
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QUAKEB LOVE. 

Many years ago I spent a day in the town of 
Elm's Cross, and although no adventure befell 
me there to fix the place in my memory, I 
see it before me at this moment as distinctly 
as that picture on the ivall. I had an im- 
pression all that day, however erroneous, 
that it was Sunday. There was a Sunday 
silence in the streets, a Sunday gravity in 
the passers-by, a Sunday order and cleanli- 
ness in their habiliments. The lines of houses 
were ranged with the most sober decorum, 
and the little lawns, which many of them 
possessed, were laid out with the square and 
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compass. The trees were not beautifiil, but 
neat, for nature was not indulged in any of her 
fireaks at Ehn's Cross; and indeed it seemed 
to me that the very leaves had a peculiarly 
quiet green, and the flowers a reserved smell. 
The majority of the better class of the in- 
habitants of this town were Friends ; and it 
appeared — if my imagination did not run 
away with me — that, through the influence 
of wealth and numbers, they - had . been able 
to impress the external characteristics of their 
society upon the whole place. 

But no ; my imagination could not have 
run away with me; for the moment ima^- 
nation enters Elm's Cross, it is taken into 
custody as a vagrant, and kept in durance 
during its sojourn. There one loses the 
faculty of day-dreaming; and although I was 
a young fellow at the time, half-crazy with 
sentiment and love of adventure, even the 
fair Quakers, some of whom were beautiful, 
in spite of their bonnets, had no more efiect 
upon me than so many marble statues. But 
perhaps it will give a better idea of the 
spirit of the place, if I say that the only 
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one of them on whom I bestowed a second 

look had arrived at that time of life when 

the controversy begins as to whether a woman 

should be reckoned a young or an old 

maid. 

This middle-aged person (not to use the 

offensive expression offensively) was, like all 

Quakers when they are beautiful, beautiful to 

excess. Betaining an exquisite complexion, 

even when her hair was beginning to change, 

she seemed a personification of the autumnal 

loveliness which makes one forget the spring 

and summer. Her voice, mellowed by time, 

was better calculated to linger in the ear than 

the lighter tones of youth; and it harmonised 

well with her soft, dove-like eyes, 

f 

X ** That seemed to loye whate'er thej looked upon." 

Yet there was no feeling in this love, such as 
we of the world demand in the love of her 
sex; the richness of her cheek was as cold as 
the bloom of a flower ; and as, with noiseless 
step, and demure nun-like air, she glided 
past, I felt as if I had seen a portrait walk 
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out of its frame, a masterly imitation of 
woman, bnt only an imitation. 

This ¥ras why I turned round and looked 
at her again ; and as I looked, a kind of pity rose 
in my inexperienced heart that one so fair 
should pass through life unstirred by its ex- 
citements, untouched by its raptures, even 
untroubled with its sorrows. As the novelty 
wore off, I hated the cold formal air of every- 
thing around; the atmosphere chilled me; the 
silence disturbed me; and the next morning 
I was glad to la^inch again upon the stormy 
world, and leave this lonely oasis to its enchanted 
repose. 

Some time after, when giving the history 
of this day to a friend, who proved to be per- 
sonally .acquainted with the place and the 
people, he told me that the lady on whom , I 
had looked twice had been for many years, 
not only the reigning beauty of Elm's Cross, 
but the benevolent genius of the town and 
neighbourhood ; and he related a passage in 
her early life which made me qualify a little 
my opinion as to the passionless tranquillity 
of her feelings, and the uneventful blank of 
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her history. Not that the thing can be called 
an adyentnre, that the incident has any inter- 
mixture of romance — ^that would be absurd. 
It passed over her heart like a summer 
cloudy which leaves the heavens as bright and 
serene as before ; but, somehow or other, it 
infused a suspicion into my mind, that, however 
staid the demeanor and decorous the conduct, 
human nature is everywhere alike — that the 
difference is not in the feelings, but their 
control. 

Her father was one of the wealthiest inhabi- 
tants of the town^ and Martha Hargrave was 
an only child, the expectant heiress of his 
fortune, and likewise possessed, in her own 
right, of £5000 safely invested. In such cir- 
cumstances, it may be supposed that^ when 
she grew up from the child into the girl, 
she attracted not a little the attention of 
blushing striplings and speculative mammas. 
These were, with the exception of one family, 
of her own Society — for Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
grave were Quakers of the old school^ and 
confined themselves almost exclusively within 
the circle of Friends. The exception, was 
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formed hj a widow lady and ber son ; the 
former an early intimate of Mrs. Haigiaye, 
now living on a small annnity, fiom whidi, by 
means of close economy, she contrived to save 
a Kttle every year to pay for her boy's out- 
fit in the world. Bichard Temple was well 
calculated to be the object of a mother^s 
doting affection ; he was a fine, spirited, 
generous, handsome lad, two or three years 
older than Martha, of whom he was the play- 
mate in childhood, the Mend in youth, and 
something more after that. How it came that 
a penniless ' boy thought as he did of the^ 
Quaker heiress may seem a mystery; but it 
must be recollected that the conventional dis- 
tinctions of society make little impression upon 
children brought up together upon terms of 
equality. Bichard looked upon Martha as his 
sister, till he began to feel as a personal injury 
the admiring looks that were thrown upon her 
from under the broad brims of the young 
Quakers; and even when the fact at length 
forced itself upon him that she was rich and 
he poor, that she rolled in a carriage, and he 
walked on foot, that her parents were among 
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the first people in the place, and his only 
one a solitary and almost indigent widow, 
the encouragement of his fond and unreflect- 
ing mother, and of his own gallant heart, 
triumphed over the misgivings of prudence; 
and the affection of the boy was suffered to 
ripen, unchecked, into the love of the young 
man. 

While this process was going on with 
Bichard, in Martha the wildness of childhood 
sobered gradually down into the demure cir- 
cumspection of the Quaker girl. Her step 
became less buoyant, her glance less firee^ her 
speech less frank, her air more reserved; and 
as time wore on, Richard occasionally paused 
in the midst of one of his sallies, and looked 
at her in surprise, in a kind of awe, as if 
he already felt a foreshadowing of the ap- 
proach of majestic womanhood. But never- 
theless, when he came one day to bid her 
fareweU, before his exodus into the world, 
her heart was too full of the memories of 
her childish years to remember its new con- 
ventionalism, and she stood before him with 
her hands crossed upon her bosom, gazing in 
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his face with a look of girlish fondness, that 
was made still softer by the tears that stood 
trembling in her beautiful ejes. He was to 
proceed to London, to be completed in his 
initiation into mercantile business, and might 
be absent for years — ^perhaps for ever — ^for his 
mother was to accompany him ; and Martha 
felt the separation as her first serious dis- 
tress. Richard was old enough to be aware of 
the nature of his own feelings; and perhaps, 
if Martha had been in one of her grand 
moments, he might have dared to appeal to 
the growing woman in her heart. But she 
appeared to him on this occasion so young, 
so gentle, so delicate, that he would have 
thought it a profanation to talk to her of love. 
As the moment of parting arrived, he drew her 
towards him with both hands ; his arms encircled 
her waist ; and — how it happened I know not, 
for the thing was wholly out of rule — ^his lips 
were pressed to hers. The next moment he 
started from his bewilderment ; his eyes dazzled ; 
Martha had disappeared. He did not know, 
when in the morning the stage-coach was carry- 
ing him from Elm's Cross, that a young girl 
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was sitting behind a blind in the highest room 
of the house^ watching the vehicle as it rolled 
away^ till it was prematurely lost in her blind- 
ing tears. 

I am unable to trace the adventures of Bichard 
Temple in London; but they appear to have been 
comparatively fortunate^ since, at the end of only 
three years, he was a junior pdrtner in a young 
but respectable firm. He had seen Miss Har- 
grave several times during the interval; but I 
need not say that their intercourse had entirely 
changed its character. Richard was not only 
interested^ but likewise in some degree amused, 
by the transmutation of the young girl into 
the demure and circumspect Quaker. In es- 
sentials, however, she was not altered, but im- 
proved and exalted; and even her physical 
beauty acquired a new character of loveliness 
as the development of her moral feelings went 
on. But over all, there was what seemed to 
the young man, now that he was accustomed 
to the common world, an iciness of manner^ 
which repelled his advances; and he continued 
to love on, without daring to disclose the secret 
of his bosom. What matter! It was no secret 
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to her whom it concerned; for friend Martha, 
with all her demnreness, had a woman's heart 
and a woman's eyes. At the end of the three 
years I have mentioned, Mrs. Temple died ; and 
Bichard, now alone in the world, and with 
tolerable prospects in business, began in due 
time to ask himself, with a quaidng heart and 
a flushing brow, whether it wei:e possible for 
him to obtain the Quaker girl for his bride. 
After much cogitation on this subject, and a 
thousand misgivings, his characteristic daring 
prevailed ; and addressing to Martha an eloquent 
history of his love, accompanied by a frank 
statement of his affairs and prospects, and a soli- 
citation for permission to woo her for his wife, 
he enclosed the letter, open, in a briefer one 
to her father, and despatched the fateful 
missive. 

The reply came from Mr. Hargrave. It was 
cold, calm, decisive. He was obliged by the 
good opinion entertained by his young friend 
of his daughter, but Martha had altogether 
different views. Setting aside the oppositeness 
of their circumstances and position in this 
world, which would in itself be an insurmount- 
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able objection, their religious views were not 
80 much alike as was necessary in the case of 
two persons pressing forward, side by side, to 
the world which is to come. He hoped friend 
Bichard would speedily forget what, to a 
rational-minded person, ought to be hardly a 
disappointment, and, when his fortune permitted 
it, select from his own denomination a wife of 
his own degree. This insolent letter, as the 
young man termed it, had no effect but that 
of rousing the fierce and headlong energy of 
his nature. He knew Martha too well to 
believe that she had any share in such a pro- 
duction; and he wrote at once to Mr. Har- 
grave to say that his daughter was now old 
enough to decide for herself, and that he could 
not things of receiving at second hand a reply 
involving the happiness or misery of his whole 
life. On the following day, he would present 
himself at his house in Elm's Cross, in the hope of 
hearing his fate from Martha's own lips, even 
if in the presence of her father and mother. 

When Bichard Temple passed across the 
Dutch-like lawn of the house, with its drilled 
shrubs and flowers describing mathematical 
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figures on its level green, and ascended the steps, 
as white as driven snow, his hand trembled as he 
raised the knocker, and he felt his heart die 
within him. The sound he made startled him by 
its incongruous want of measure, and he looked 
round timidly, as if he had committed an in- 
decorum. When the respectable middle-aged 
servant marshalled him up stairs to the draw- 
ing-room, he followed the man with deference, 
as if he had something to say in the decision. 
The room was empty, and he stood for some 
time alone, looking round upon the walls^ the 
furniture, the books, the flowers, and reading 
in them all the ruin of his hopes. There was 
an unostentatious richness in that room, a 
method in its arrangement, a calm assumption 
of superiority, which made him quail. The 
answer he had come to demand was before 
him. It spoke to him even in the whispered 
cadence of the trees beyond the open window, 
and the unhurried entrance of the air into the 
apartment, loaded with faint sweets firom the 
garden. The loneliness in which he stood 
seemed strange to his excited imagination, and 
the silence oppressed him ; and when at length 
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the door slowly opened, unaccompaiued by the 
sound of a footfall, he started in nervous tremor, 
as if he expected to behold the entrance of a 
spirit. 

Martha entered the room alone, and shutting 
the door^ glided composedly up to Bichard, and 
offered him her hand as usuaL The clasp, though 
gentle, was palpable ; and as he saw, in the first 
plaee, that she was paler than formerly, and, in 
the second, that a slight colour rose into her 
face under his searching gaze, he was sufficiently 
reassured to address her. 

"Martha," he said, "did my letter surprise 
yout Tell me only that it was too abrupt — 
that it startled and hurried you. Was it not 
sot" 

^' Nay, Richard." 

"Then you knew, even before I dared to 
speak, that I loved you with all the guilelessness 
of my infancy, all the fire of my youth, and 
all the deep, earnest, concentrated passion of my 
manhood. Do you know of the reply my letter 
received." 

"Yea, Richard." 

"And you sanctioned it?" 
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"In meaning'* — but here her voice slightlj 
faltered; ^^if the words were unkind, be thou 
assured that thej came neither from my pen 
nor my heart." 

"Then I was deceived in supposing — for I 
did indulge the dream — that my devotion had 
awakened an interest in your bosom? That 
interest belongs to another!" 

" I never had a dearer fiiendship than thine/' 
said Martha; and raising her eyes to his, she 
added after a pause, in the clear, distinct, silvery 
tone which was the character of her voice, " and 
never shall 1" 

" Yet you reject and spurn me I This is tor- 
ture I It cannot be that the difference in our 
worldly circumstances weighs with you : I know 
you better, Martha. Neither can you suppose 
that, on my part, there is the slightest tinge of 
mercenary feeling, for you know me better. 
Will you not ^ve me at least hopet There 
are fortunes to make in the world that would 
satisfy even your father: we are both young; 
and to win you, my precious love, I would 
grudge neither time, nor sweat, nor blood!" 

"Sichard," said the Quaker girl, growing 
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still more pale, ^^no more of this, in mercj to 
thyself — and me. Thou mayst agitate and 
mmerve^ but never change my purpose." 

"What w your purpose?" 

"To honour my father and my mother." 

"That you may enjoy long life in the 
and!" said Eichard, with a bitter smile. 

"That I may honour through them my 
Heavenly Father, who is above all. Farewell, 
my early friend; return into the world, where 
thou wilt forget Martha, and may the All -wise 
direct thy course!" She extended her hand 
to him as she spoke, and he grasped it like a 
man in a dream. The reply he had demanded 
was distinct enough in her words, but a thou- 
sand times more so in her look, manner, tone. 
He felt that expostulation was vain, and would 
be tmmanly; and as she walked away, with 
her noiseless and measured step, and her hands 
folded before her, he felt indignation struggling 
with admiring and despairing love. The figure 
paused for an instant at the door; but the next 
moment Martha disappeared without turning 
her head. 

Bichard never knew, neither can I tell, whether 

VOL. II. I 
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This letter determined Mr. Hargrave to re- 
call his rejection of Bichard Temple; and the 
effect of a conversation he had upon the sub- 
ject with his daughter proved, to the un- 
bounded joy of the parents, that as jet she 
had no organic disease. 

For some days, Martha, though happy^ was 
restless. It seemed as if joy had more effect 
than grief in unsettling the demure Quaker^ 
for at the slightest sound from the lawn or the 
street the colour mounted into her face. At 
length an acquaintance^ when calling in the 
evening, informed her that she had just seen 
Bichard. 

^^Thou rememberest Bichard, Martha?" 

Martha nodded. 

^' He is grown so comely and so manly, thou 
wouldst hardly know him.'' 

"He will call here, peradventure ? " said the 
mother. 

"Nay. He has already taken his place in 
the coach for to-morrow." 

Martha grew pale; and the mother hurried 
out of the room to seek her husband. That 
night Bichard received a friendly note from 
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Mr. Hargrave, begging him to call in the 
morning on business of importance. 

When Kichard found himself once more in 
the silent drawing-room, his mlanner was very- 
different from what it had been on the last 
occasion. He was now calm, but gloomy, and 
almost stem; and he waited for the appear- 
ance of his inviter with neither hope nor fear, 
but with a haughty impatience. Instead of 
Mr. Hargrave, however, it was Martha who 
entered the room, and he started back at the 
unexpected apparition in surprise and agita- 
tion. The colour that rose into her face, and 
made her more beautifiil than ever, prevented 
him from seeing that she had been ill ; and 
when she held out her hand, the slight grasp 
he gave it was so momentary, that he did 
not discover its attenuation. A painftil em- 
barrassment prevailed for 6ome time, hardly 
interrupted by common questions and mono- 
syllabic replies; till at length Eichard re- 
marked that, his place being taken, he could 
wait no longer, but should hope to be fa- 
voured with Mr. Hargrave's commands in 
writing. He was about to withdraw with a 
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ceremonious bow, when Martha stepped for- 
ward. 

^^Bichard/' said she, ^^I have no fear that 
mj early friend will think me immodest, and 
therefore I will speak without concealment. 
Tarry yet a while, for I have that to say 
which, peradventure, may make thee consider 
thy place in the coach a light sacrifice.'^ 

"How!" 

"Richard," she continued, "thou didst once 
woo me for thy wife, and wert rejected by 
my father's commands. Circumstances have 
brought about a change in his feelings. Must 
I speak itV and a slight smile, passing away 
in an instant, illumined the bright flush that 
rose into her face. " Wert thou to ask again, 
dear friend, the answer might be different ! " 

So long a silence ensued after this speech, 
that Martha at length rtdsed her . eyes sud- 
denly, and fixed them in alarm upon Eichard's 
face. In that face there was no joy, no 
thankfulness, no love; nothing but a blank 
and ghastly stare. He was as white as a 
corpse, and large beads of sweat stood upon 
his brow. 
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" Man ! what meaneth this! " cried Martha, 
rushing towards him; but he threw out his 
hands to prevent her approach^ while the an- 
swer came hoarse and broken from his hag- 
gard lips. 

"Ruin — misery — horror! But not for you/' 
added Bichard, " cold and beautiful statue I 
Not for you, beneath whose lovely bosom 
there beats not a woman's heart I Pass on 
your way, calm, stately, and alone; softened 
by no grief, touched by no love, and leave 
me to my despair. Martha, I am married!" 
And so saying, he rushed, out of the room. 
Mrs. Hargrave had just entered it unobserved, 
and now stood beside her daughter. Martha 
remained in the same attitude, leaning for- 
ward, gazing intently at the door, till the 
noise of the street door shutting smote upon 
her ear and her hearty and before her mother 
could interpose^ she fell senseless on her face. 

It is said, and said truly, that men recover 
more speedily than women from love disap- 
pointments. The reason is, not that they feel 
them less deeply, for the converse is the case 
— the strength of the male character running 
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through all its emotions — bnt that the cares 
and struggles of life^ and even the ordinary 
contact with society into which they are forced, 
serve gradually to detach their thoughts from 
the sorrow over which they would otherwise 
continue to brood. Women, at least in the 
class affected most by such disappointments, 
have more leisure than men. The world has 
fewer demands upon them; and they can only 
exhibit their mental power and loftiness of 
resolve by maJdng wholesome occupation for 
their fevered minds. Of these women was 
Martha Hargrave. Although stunned at first 
by the blow, its very suddenness and severity 
compelled her to reflect upon her position, and 
summon up her energies. She did not permit 
her sympathies to lie buried in one absorbing 
subject, but cast them abroad upon the face of 
society ; and wherever, within the reach of her 
influence, there was ignorance to be instructed, 
vice reclaimed, or misery relieved, there was 
Martha re^dy, a ministering angel at the mo- 
ment of need. Under this moral discipline, she 
recovered her bodily health. The fresh roses 
of youth continued to bloom in her lovely 
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cheeks long after her hair had begun to change 
its hue ; and so the gentle Quaker commenced 
her descent — gradually, gracefiiUy, glidingly, 
but still demurely — into the vale of years. * 

The process was different with Eichard 
Temple; but still of a kindred character. To 
say that he did not repent his marriage would 
be untrue ; but stiU he had honour and in- 
tegrity enough to cherish the wife he had 
married in return for her love. He devoted 
himself to business, and to his rapidly-increas- 
ing family; prospered in both; and in due 
time arrived at the enjoyment of at least or- 
dinary happiness. But at length a period of 
commercial calamity came, and Richard suf- 
fered with the rest. His fixed capital was 
still moderately good ; but he was embarrassed, 
almost ruined, for want of money. One day, 
during this crisis', he was in his private room 
in the counting-house, brooding over his diflS- 
culties, and in the least promising mood that 
could be imagined for sentimental recollections, 
when a letter jwas placed before him, the first 
two lines of which informed him, in a brief, 
business-like manner, that Martha was dead. 
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The paper dropped npon the floor; and cover- 
ing hifi face with his hands, he abandoned 
himself for a long time to the deep and pain- 
Ail memories of his early years. 

On emerging from this parenthesis in the 
commoner cares of life, he took up the letter 
to place it on the table; when^ on glancing 
over its remaining contents, he found that poor 
Martha had bequeathed to him her watch, and 
the whole of her original * fortune of £5000. 
This completely unmanned the man of bumness ; 
and throwing himself back in his chair, he 
sobbed like a child. Although the money was 
of infinite importance to him at the time, free- 
ing him from his present embarrassments, and 
paying the way for the splendid fortune he 
afterwards acquired, he attached a far higher 
value to the personal keepsake. When he had 
become quite an old man, it was observed that, 
as often as he opened the drawer in which the 
relic was kept, he remained^ plunged in a deep 
reverie^ while gazing long and earnestly upon 
this first — ^last — only token, of. Quaker Love. 
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|tint| Chapter. 

"l SWEEPS THE CROSSING." 

Some time ago there was a little hoj introduced 
to one of the police-offices in London, as a 
witness of some offence, who astonished the 
magistrate and the audience by the betrayal of 
a degree of ignorance hardly conceivable. If 
he had been the child of an Australian savage, 
and now for the first time brought into contact 
with civilised mjen^ he could not have been 
more utterly destitute of knowledge either of 
the things of this life, or of the hopes of that 
which is to come. And the wretched boy 
seemed to feel his degradation ; for it was with 
a gloomy look and a sullen voice he gave in 
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his perpetual " No ! " to the interrogatories that 
were intended to ascertain whether he possessed 
the common intelligence of a human being. 
But there was at length one question put — 
" How do you get your living f " — which roused 
him from his stupor; and suddenly raising his 
head, and looking boldly round him into the 
eyes that were fixed upon his, he answered in 
a clear voice, ^'1 sweeps the crossing I " He 
did not know how to read or write; he did 
not know that fabehood was less commendable 
than truth; he did not know that there was a 
God ; he did not know that there was a future 
state — 

"My poor boy/' said the magistrate, in a 
voice of wonder and compa«»on, "what do 
you know?" 

"I knows bow to sweep the crossing!" And 
straightway the boy felt as if there was some 
link between his questioners and himself, as if 
he was not wholly an outcast from the social 
system, as if he had a place and a position 
in the world, and as if he had a right to be 
in it. 

This is a true interpretation of the boy's 
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look and tone; and we venture to affirm that 
a corresponding change took place in the esti- 
mate formed of him by the bystanders. Their 
compassion remained, but their contempt was 
gone. They unconsciously admitted his claims. 
They regarded him as one of themselves, only 
more hardly treated by fortune; and low as 
his post was in the general system, they knew 
that it belonged to it as well as their own. 
They lamented his ignorance; they execrated 
the neglect with which he had been treated by 
his natural guardians; but nevertheless they 
respected that boy as having something to do 
in the community, and as knowing how to 
do it. 

The idea we are trying to bring out will 
be comprehended with painful distinctness by 
those who have had the misfortune to be thrown 
into temporary want of employment. Such 
persons will easily call to mind that their un- 
easy thoughts about the future recurred only 
at intervals, while their permanent state of 
mind was composed of a feeling of isolation 
and insignificance. A barrier was between them 
and their employed brethren; they had no 
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part in the general business; their presence 
was an interruption and a reproach; and they 
stole along the street like ' criminals and cast^ 
aways. They made way^ with a feeling of 
unconscious respect^ for the porter staggering 
along under his load. They stood aside to let 
the living current pass, with their thoughtM 
eyes, determined step, and preoccupied minds. 
For themselves, they were nothing — worse than 
nothing; they were an exception to the rule, 
a discord in the harmony-^a blot, an excess^ 
a superfluity : they had not a crossing to sweep 
in all the highways of the wide world ! 

There is another class who might seem to be 
in a very different position: those who are idle 
from choice, or from want of energy. But if 
we consider their lot, we find so many analogies 
between them and the compulsory idler, that 
we almost come to the conclusion that want 
of employment is no negative, but a positive, 
substantive thing, whose properties are only 
slightly modified by the character of the sub- 
jects on which they act. They belong to the 
class who are said to be bom with a silver 
spoon in their mouths — a self-acting spoon, 
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which fills the mouth without troubling the 
hand. It might seem^ at first view, that such 
persons had nothing to do but to sit still and 
submit patiently to the comforts and luxuries 
of life ; but if we examine them a little closer^ 
we find them amenable to the same law of 
work as their fellows, and subject to the same 
penalties for its contravention. The boy of 
this class studies as hard^ and learns as much 
at school, as any other boy ; and when he 
arrives at manhood, he seeks out a crossing 
for himself, and applies himself to it as ener- 
getically as if his bread depended on his 
industry. Some of these voluntary workers are 
farmers, some magistrates, some statesmen, some 
one thing, some another; each prides himself 
on a particular line; and all yoke themselves 
quietly, and as a matter of course, in the 
great harness of the commonwealth. Their 
money purchases anything but rest; their inde- 
pendence is no independence of toil; and for 
the one avenue of anxiety in their case closed, 
a hundred others are open, which their humbler 
brethren know nothing about. 
If such persons resemble the workers of the 
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other classes, so do the optional idlers of aQ 
resemble each other. The difference is merely 
conventional; the real character is the same. 
Ignorance, stupidity, and profligacy are only 
superficially different in a cellar and a palace; 
and in both they draw down the contempt of 
the world. If the idleness is mere mdolence 
— if it escapes temptation through want of 
sensibility, and the individual is only nega- 
tively virtuous because he has not energy 
enough to be vicious, then he passes, in what- 
ever station he may be, with simple disregard. 
The rank of one may excite the admiration 
of the vulgar, just as the rags of anotiier may 
be looked upon as adjuncts of the picturesque; 
but in both cases the wearer, be he lord or 
beggar, is a complete nonentity. 

Generally speaking, men of aU stations are 
trained from their boyhood, to work in some way 
or other ; and the optional idlers are the Pariahs 
and outcasts of their class. But with women 
the case is for the most part different ; and this, 
we yenture to surmise, is the true reason why 
the stigma of frivolity attaches in a peculiar 
manner to the sex. A woman of the lower 
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rank is rarely frivolous, because work is com- 
pulsory with her; while, in the higher rank, it 
is only a comparatively small number who, 
yielding to a natural taste, choose their • own 
crossings, whether in art, needlework, music, 
housekeeping, economy, or any other depart- 
ment. Such women, however common the 
taste may be, have a definite place in society 
— ^there is no mistake about them; and their 
opinion is always listened to with respect on 
their own subject. They are not liable to be 
passed over without notice, or to be grouped 
in classes, or spoken of as abstractions. " Who 
is that I " said one of the women-workers whose 
crossing is literature, addressing us at an even- 
ing party — "I never know one young lady 
from another: they seem to me to be aU sets 
of ringlets ! '' 

It is both unscriptural and unreasonable to 
suppose, as is very commonly done, that the 
law of work was intended as a penalty upon 
fallen Adam. Adam, when this law came into 
operation, was no longer in Eden, but a denizen 
of this stubborn earth, which, like the angel 
at Piniel, yields its blessing only on compulsion. 

VOL. II. K 
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The penal sentence was exile; and work was 
accorded, not merely as a means of rendering 
the exile tolerable, but of turning the wilder- 
ness into a garden, typical of the lost paradise. 
Man was indeed to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, and woman to bring forth in 
sorrow. In both, endurance and energy were 
necessary, yet in both, the result was joy and 
exultation. We do not live in this world by 
bread alone, neither are children the only 
sources of solace and delight; but in any way 
in which laudable perseverance is shown, in 
which toil is cheerfully borne, in which pain is 
proudly endured, the sentence of the Lord of 
the Grarden is fulfilled. Idleness, in this point 
of view, is sin, and the wages of sin is moral 
death: it is a breach of the divine law, and 
the offender is punished, even in our present 
life, by the forfeiture of the respect of his i 

fellow-men. ' 

i 

To this point we confine ourselves here. To, 
obtain the respect of the world, we must fill 
properly our place as links in the social chain ; 
we must work, and work with purpose and in- 
telligence. Set a merchant to dig the earth 

I 
I 
i 
i 
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with a spade, and see what kind of job he 
will make of his husbandry ! Set a rustic la- 
bourer to the business of the counting-house, 
and mark with what a wild stare he will look 
at its simple implements of industry ! Each 
of these men, however, is perfect in his own 
department; he knows how to sweep his 
crossing, and he does it; and the one is as 
necessary as the other to the work of society, 
and as respectable in his degree. 

It is an old saying, and deserves more at- 
tention than it usually receives, that if a thing 
is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. 
We may be dissatisfied with our present em- 
ployment; we may consider that we are fit 
for something better; we may long to try 
some more feasible crossing; but while waiting 
for opportunity, or seeking it, let us by all 
means do what we are about to the very best 
of our ability. It is an admirable thing for a 
man to know and do some one thing tho- 
roughly. It gives him confidence in himself, 
and obtains for him the confidence of others. 
However humble his position, however unsuc- 
cessful his efforts in the world, he has an in- 

k2 
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ward satisfiiction to the last. He looks back 
upon no wasted years, no abused powers. When 
death approaches, he feels that he has lived — 
that, in so far as work is concerned, he has 
fulfilled the law; and in turning away firom 
the things of time, to address himself to that 
new prospect which opens out like a gleam of 
light amid clouds and darkness, he thanks God 
that, to the best of his strength, and- of his 
skill, and of his opportunities, he has swept 
his crossing! 
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THE OPPROBRIUM OF MILTON. 

Our readers may remember the famous con- 
troversy on the alleged expulsion of Milton 
from his college, and its termination by a 
sort of compromise on the part of his de- 
fenders. They will perhaps be glad to hear 
that another belligerent has now appeared on 
the side of the poet, with the standard of 
^^No surrender!" and that he seems to have 
finally set the question at rest. 

It is no wonder that the great poet — whose 
prose would have immortalised him, even if the 
"Paradise Lost" had never been written — was 
the object of every kind of scurrility and 
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calumny. Some of his works were ordered, by 
proclamation of Charles EL., to be burned by 
tbe common hangman ; and his fellow-Christians 
were called upon by a private assailant to 
^^ stone the miscreant to death." One of his 
contemporaries, Winstanley, declared of him 
that, notwithstanding his possession of some 
small poetical merits, ^^ his &me is got out like 
the snuff of a candle, and will continue to 
stink to all posterity, for having so infamously 
belied that glorious martyr and king, Charles I." 
Another of them, Aubrey, who was seventeen 
years younger than Milton, brought again£(t 
him the specific charge of having been ^^ vomited^ 
after an inordinate and riotous youth, out of the 
university ; " and even Johnson, in a new gene- 
ration, suffered his church-and-state feelings to 
influence his judgment both of the poet and 
the man. ^^ I am ashamed," says he, ^^ to relate, 
what 1 fear is true, that Milton was one of the 
last students in either university that suffered 
the public indignity of corporal correction." 

To prove these charges, there were no college 
entries, and no contemporary reminiscences, 
brought forward. The sole evidence was some 
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words in a Latin elegy of his own; and yet 
this elegy he himself republished, with all its 
supposed damnatory proof, not more than two 
or three years after the charge by Aubrey, to 
which he replied as follows: — "I must be 
thought, if this libeller (for now he shows him- 
self to be so) can find belief, after an inordinate 
and riotous youth spent at the university, to 
haye been at length ^ vomited out thence ; ' 
for which commodious lie, that he may be 
encouraged in the trade another time, I thank 
him; for it hath ^ven me an apt occasion to 
acknowledge pubUcly, with all grateful mind, 
that more than ordinary favour and respect 
which I found, above any of my equals, at 
the hands of those courteous and learned men, 
the fellows of that college wherein I spent some 
years; who, at my parting, after I had taken 
two degrees, as the manner is, signified many 
ways how much better it would content them 
that I would stay; as by many letters full of 
kindness and loving respect, both before that 
time and long after, I was assured of their 
singular good affection towards me." In his 
Second Defence, he says still more distinctly 
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that his fiither sent him to college, where he 
studied for seven years with the approbation 
of the good, and without any stain upon his 
character, till he took the degree of Master of 
Arts. 

The elegy, however, according even to the 
more friendly commentators, was not entirely 
to be got over. They absolved him from ex- 
pulsion, but consented to a verdict of rusti- 
cation ; in the Irish fashion, they split the 
difference. The verses that bear upon the 
question are as follow, with the criminatory 
words in italics: — 

" Me tenet urbs reflui qaam Thamesis alluit undS, 
Meque nee inyitnm patria dalcis habet. 
Jam nee arandifemm mihi cnra revisere Gamuni) 
Nee dadum vetiti me laris angit amor. 
* • • • 

Si sit hoc exilium patrios adiisse penates, 

Et yaeuum earis otia grata sequi, 
Non ego vel profugi nomen sortemve recuse, 
LaBtus et exilii conditione fruoT." 

We now give the literal and obvious transla- 
tion of these verses: — 

The city which the Thames layes with Vefluent wave detains 

me, 
And my sweet native place possesses me not against my will ; 
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Now I haye neither a. desire to reyisit the reedy Cam, 

Nor does the lore of a domestic hearth, lately forbidden, torment 

me. 
If this be exile — to have yisited my father's household gods, 
And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure— 
I refiise not the name or the lot of a banished man, 
And gladly I enjoy the condition of exHe. 

The commentators could not bear entirety up 
against this evidence. The poem reAited the 
charge of expulsion, because the author, towards 
the close, talks of returning to Cambridge ; but 
Warton declared that the italicised words would 
not suffer us to determine otherwise, than that 
Milton had suffered sentence of rustication, or 
temporary removal from college; and Johnson 
thought that no other meaning could be given, 
even by kindness and reverence, to the term 
vettti larisy ^^ a habitation from which he is 
excluded." Succeeding writers followed on the 
same side ; and thus it was settled that the 
great poet had suffered at least a temporary 
banishnicnt from his alma maters in punishment 
of some transgression of the rules, or some 
offence he might have given to the governors 
of the college. 

This may seem at first sight a small ques- 
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tion, but in reality it is a very important one. 
The rustication of Milton has often served as 
an excuse to meaner spirits, and perhaps it 
may before now have been pleaded successfully 
with some silly parents. The cause was wholly 
unknown, but the authors of the original charge 
of expulsion accused him of profligacy of every 
kind. Here was an example and apology for 
all succeeding roms ; and the youth of ^^ spirit," 
who scorned the decencies of collegiate life, 
fancied himself a kindred soul with the hand- 
somest of men, the most elegant of scholars, 
and the most gifted of poets. But, as regards 
Milton himself, the question is still more serious. 
The charge is not confined to rustication — it 
involves deliberate falsehood. His temporary 
exile from college might have been caused by 
some very venial trespass, perhaps by a praise- 
worthy, even a religious, scruple ; but his solemn 
denial^ if the fact were true, would throw a 
stigma upon his character, which the brilliance 
of his genius would only render more con- 
spicuous. 

But Milton did not merely deny the fact; 
he collected for publication, in less than three 
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years afterwards^ his Latin poems, and placed 
the elegy Ad Carolum Deodatum (the one 
referred to above) the first in the series. It 
is strange that this unconsciousness should have 
struck even the more friendly conunentators 
as something merely tending to disprove the 
charge of actual expulsion, while they still con- 
sidered that of rustication as completely estab- 
lished! But so it was; and thus the matter 
rested till the appearance of an article in the 
"Classical Museum/' in which Dr. Maclure, 
one of the classical masters in the Edinburgh 
Academy,* shows that the meaning of the ode 
has been mistaken from first to last^ and 
explains the otherwise unaccountable uncoa* 
sciousness of Milton by the simple fact that 
it does not contain one word which can justify 
the interpretation afiixed to it by the learned 
and adopted by the ignorant. 

"It is surprising," says Dr. Maclure, "that, 
in the face of these remarkable passages, 
which could not have been penned by one 
who was conscious of having incurred disgrace 

*Now Latin professor at Marisch&l College and Uniyersitjr. 
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at college, the expressions in the elegy should 
ever have been construed, I need not say by 
^kindness and reverence,' but even by male- 
volence and contempt, so as to lend support 
to a slander thus indignantly repelled by 
the object of it! To me it seems clear as 
day that, when properly interpreted, they afford 
not a shadow of coimtenance to the injurious 
calumny. They occur in an el€gy written in 
London during a vacation, in the poet's eigh- 
teenth year, and addressed to his schoolfellow 
and friend Charles Deodate. This gentleman, 
after leaving Oxford, had established himself 
in Cheshire, whence, as appears from the poem, 
be addressed an epistle to Milton, probably a 
poetical one, in which it would seem, ignorant 
of the feelings with which his friend had come 
to regard the university, he condoled with 
him on his absence from it during the vaca- 
tion, and spoke of this temporary separation 
as a state of exUe. This view of his position 
in London Milton repudiates, in terms not very 
complimentary, I grant, to his alma maiery but 
which most assuredly do not support the 
imputation that has been founded on them. 
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But it will be said, admitting that in this way 
the use of the words exilium ^and profugus is 
explained, how do you account for the phrase 
dudum vetiti larisi Nothing is easier: indeed 
I am filled with surprise that its true meaning 
has so long escaped discovery. The commen- 
tators have hitherto imderstood these words 
as if they referred to the poet's cheerless apart- 
ments in Christ College, Cambridge! Milton 
was too good a Latinist ever to employ the 
word lar for a purpose so unsuitable. He 
uses it here in its only proper sense — ^to 
denote his home^ his father's fireside^ to revisit 
which during term-time had, by the discipline 
of his college, been lately forbidden him. In 
short, he enumerates, amongst the delights of 
his present situation^ freedom from the home- 
sickness with which he used to be tormented 
at Cambridge. When read in this light, the 
passage assumes consistency with itself, with 
other portions of Milton's writings, and with 
the re^ster of his college ; and what is perhaps 
of higher importance, while it rescues the 
memory of the greatest poet and one of the 
ripest scholars of England from a shade that 
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has long rested on it, it deprives giddy and 
thoughtless youth of a precedent they are fond 
of quoting for their own irregularities and con- 
tumacy." 

In order to show at a glance the effect of 
this new reading, we will slightly paraphrase, 
in the points referred to, the literal translation 
given above: — 

The city which the Thames layes with refluent waye detains 

me, 
And mj sweet natiye place possesses me not against my will ; 
Now I haye neither a desire to reyisit the reedy Cam, 
Nor does the loye of my father's fireside, lately forhidden me 

during term-time, torment me. 

If this he what you call exile — to haye yisited my father's 

household gods. 
And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure — 
I refuse not the name or the lot of a hanished man, 
And gladly I enjoy the condition of exile. 

The correctness of this construction of the last 
four verses is probable from the fact that the 
elegy is a reply to his friend's epistle — a cir- 
cumstance which former conmientators appear 
to have overlooked ; while that of the first four 
requires merely a moderate knowledge of Latin 
to insure acquiescence at once. Indeed, now 
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that the thing is pointed out, the translation 
Johnson gives of vetiti laris seems little less 
than absurd. The word lar 'is one of the most 
expressive in the language. It is not merely 
" a habitation : " it is a home in the deepest 
meaning of the term — a hearth hallowed by 
the spiritual presence of the household god. 
It is quite beyond belief that an accomplished 
Latinist like Milton could apply such a name 
to his solitary room at a college of which he 
takes so little pains to conceal his dislike and 
contempt. 

Dr. Maclure is entitled to our thanks for 
the light he has thrown upon this interesting 
point in literary history. Himself a School- 
master, he has proved to be so far more au 
fait of the trade than his brother schoolmas- 
ters, Warton and Johnson; and he has re- 
lieved from unmerited obloquy the character 
of the illustrious schoolmaster ]\dton. 
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HUMAN HYDROPHOBIA, 

One could almost suppose that hydrophobia, 
in a certain modified form, was an endemic in 
hmnan society as well as among dogs. The 
lower portions of the community, in particular, 
seem to consider themselves as haying a pre- 
scriptive right to suffer from it. The diagnosis 
of the malady in the human patient does not 
point to a catastrophe altogether so abrupt and 
tragical as in the canine, but it is attended by 
circumstances quite as sinister. Dirty &ces, 
dirty clothes, dirty houses, dirt all over, are 
the symptoms which most forcibly arrest at- 
tention; and yet, bad as these are, we know 
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that there are worse effects underneath the 
surface, for where physical dirt goes, there also 
resides moral degradation. 

We know no country of Europe where there 
is so little disposition, on the part of the 
people, as in ours^ to give themselves even 
that exhilarating kind of ablution which is de- 
rived from bathing. In the season, the tra- 
veller on the continent finds the rivers alive 
with swimmers; and we remember, when sail- 
' ing down the Loire to Nantes, observing the 
steamer frequently surrounded, more especially 
when nearing the great manufacturing city, 
with crowds of black heads and white shoul- 
dei*s. In Bussia, where the people have not 
got beyond the middle ages, the lower classes 
do not yet know the use of a shirty but 
wear it above their trowsers in the form of 
a kilt. They have not, however, abandoned 
the bath. Towards the end of the week, they 
feel a prickly and uncomfortable sensation in 
their skin, and at length rush eagerly into 
the hot steam, and boiling out the impurities 
of the preceding six days, begin life again 
with new vigour. In summer, they do not 

YOL. II. L 
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wait for days and times, but merely get np 
an hour earlier, and dash into the nearest 
pond or riyer. In <mr refined country, dirt 
causes no uneasiness. It is allowed to harden 
upon the skin, choke up the pores, and cour 
taminate the whole being, moral and physical. 
It blunts the senses to such a degree that 
the husband does not detect it in the wife, 
nor the mother in the child. All are alike. 
All have forfeited the dignity of human nar- 
ture, and sunk into a lower scale of animal 
existence. 

While mentioning the custom that prevails in 
Russia, we are struck with the proof afforded 
there of the connection between moral and 
physical cleanliness. The state of the bath- 
house of the hamlet is an unfailing index to the 
character and position of the inhabitants. If it 
is neat and trim, the people are good and happy, 
and their feudal lord kind and considerate; if 
poor and ruinous, there is tyranny on the one 
hand, misery on the other, and depravity on 
both. 

In respect of its contagiousness, or inclination 
to spread, the human malady seems not a bit 
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behind the canine^ although certainly the imme- 
diate symptoms are less virulent. It has been 
implied that the stain of dirt extends from the 
skin of the individual over his life and conver- 
sation. But it does more than that; it con- 
taminates his family; it daubs his neighbours; 
it forms a nucleus round which impurity gathers, 
and strengthens, and spreads. Insignificant at 
first in itself, it becomes a social evil of import- 
ance. It is one of the units which gives its 
character to the aggregate ; and, rising out of a 
thing which at first was only scorned from good 
taste, shunned from individual repugnance, or 
laughed at out of sheer folly, we see spreading 
over the land vice, misery, pestilence, and death. 
Y^et we observe the symptoms of this formidable 
disease with a glassy and indiflFerent eye, while 
those of canine hydrophobia inspire us with 
horror and alarm, and drive us to dog-murder 
in self-defence 1 

The dread of water is seen in the human 
subject in another form, in which it is attended 
by a different class of effects — different, but 
not very unremotely aUied to the preceding. 
Almost everywhere the use of water as a 

L 2 
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beverage appears to be felt as a sort of original 
doom, designed as a penalty for the sins of 
mankind; and everywhere are efforts made to 
disguise it in some way, so that the patient 
may believe he is swallowing something else. 
Much ingenuity has been expended upon this 
curious process; but, in certain conditions of 
society, it seems to be of little consequence 
what taste is superadded, or by what means the 
superaddition is made. The grand thing is 
transmogrification. Amongst the poorer classes 
in China, a decoction of cabbage leaves is felt 
as a relief; amongst the upper, the tincture of 
the more elegant tea-leaf is employed. In the 
western world, the refiise of fruit and grain, 
subjected to fermentation and distilling, is 
brought into requisition. The Norman con- 
verts his good cider into execrable brandy; the 
other French maltreat their wine in a similar 
way; in Russia, the sickening quass becomes 
the maddening votki; in Scotland, honest two- 
penny is sublimated into whisky; and so on 
throughout the whole habitable world. That 
this sort of hydrophobia is merely a modifica- 
tion of the other, is established by the fact, 
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that they who most abhor water as a cleanser, 
abhor it most as a drink. A cleanly person 
will frequently condescend to take a draught 
of pure element with his meals ; but you neyer 
saw a man with a dirty face who would not 
greatly prefer some poisonous and ill- tasted 
compound. At the tables of the upper classes, 
you find the water-caraffe most in demand; at 
those of the lower classes, the beer-jug. The 
quality of the beer is of no consequence. We 
never knew it so freely drank in our own neigh- 
bourhood as at a time (some thirty years ago) 
when the sole effect of the worthy brewer^s 
manufacture was declared to be to spoil the 
water. Even among the abstainers from these 
deleterious liquors, there are many who must 
still haye their water disguised : hence their 
extensive patronage of lemonade, ginger beer, 
and other weak, though innocuous, mixtures. 
The whole affair reminds us of a literary work 
published in London nearly twenty years ago by 
a Bond Street hwrdresser, which gave a sort of 
catalogue r^sum^ of the various materials used 
for lathering the beard— all except one ; for the 
magnanimous barber scorned to mention — soap. 
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The connection between the worst symptoms 
of the two kinds of hydrophobia we have 
described needs little iUustration. The dirtier 
an individual is in his person, family, house, 
neighbourhood, the more pestilent are the ex- 
pedients he fidls upon for disguising the taste 
of the abhorred water. In other words, the 
progress of the disease is naturally exhibited 
in the intensity of its symptoms. A man of 
sublime cleanliness may be found drinking pure 
water; with a little taint of human weakness, 
one may indulge, likewise, but only occasionally, 
and in moderation, in beer, ale, wine, or even 
stronger brewings; while your true hydropho- 
bist — a dingy, vulgar desperado, whom the very 
children on the street know and detect even 
when he happens to be sober — stupefies himself 
habitually with the worst form of alcohol. Does 
it not appear that there is an unjust distinction 
made in our treatment of human and canine 
patients? We do not propose that the former 
should be hooted and hunted, like the latter, out 
of society, or that they should be mauled with 
sticks and stones, or shot, poisoned, hanged, or 
drowned. They might not like it. It might 
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cause some discontent. It would perhaps be 
better to let it alone, and try to manage some 
other way. But what other way ? How would 
a pump answer at the end of eyeiy street, to 
be worked by the police ? A passer-by, caught 
in the fiict of hydrophobia, whether the dirty or 
drunken foim of the disease, might be pounced 
upon, and put under the spout, when the remedy 
administered might be proportioned to the in- 
tensity of the malady. To say that this would 
be an infiringement of the liberty of the subject 
is nonsense; for if society has not the right to 
repress a contagious disease by any means in its 
power, we might as well lay aside the habits of 
civilisation at once, and betake ourselves again 
to woods and caves. Peter the Great was the 
ablest doctor in the world, and it would not be 
amiss if we were to take a lesson from his school. 
The grand obstacle in the way of his project 
for civilising Russia was the beards of the nobles. 
To expect to teach European refinement to a 
man with a great, matted, beastly beard, was 
out of the question; and he tried by every 
Delilah-like stratagem he could think of to 
shear off the strength of barbarism. All would 
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not do; and Peter had then recourse to a coup 
d^elat. He sent against the malcontents an 
army of barbers^ who rushed in upon them in 
their native woods, shaved their beards by main 
force, 

"And dragged the struggling savage into day." ^ 

That some such plan as this may in time be 
tried seems probable from the fact, that the 
sister-malady, Ignorance, is already treated by 
compulsory remedies. When a dirty little ragged 
boy is seen on the streets in some of our more 
civilised towns, he is picked up by the authori- 
ties and sent to school. He should, in like 
manner, be sent to the pump ; and this, you may 
depend upon it, would be a great assistance in 
his education. When offenders are locked up in 
jail, the first process they have to submit to is 
that of being well washed and scrubbed. This 
is all very proper; but surely it is an absurdity 
to show greater solicitude for the health of jails 
than for the health of dwelling houses. If the 
men had been washed in time, we question much 
wheiber they would have become felons at alL 
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%\atUi\ Chapter. 

THE SENTIMENTAL YOUNG LADY. 

Whoever has witnessed the wonders of electro- 
biology, must be aware that a power exists in 
nature to convert a carpet into a parterre of 
flowers, a cup of milk into a glass of champagne, 
and a pianoforte into a horse : at least to make 
the individual operated upon believe in these 
metamorphoses^ which is the same thing, in so 
far as his existing sensations are concerned. 
Now, if we suppose this power to reside in 
the mind of the individual himself, who thus 
exercises at one and the same time the volition 
of the operator and the docile faith of the 
patient, we shall make the first step towards 
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comprehending the myBtery of the Sentimental 
Young Lady. But we must go ftirther. We 
must suppose that this process is not merely 
experimental, not merely the subject-matter of 
a sSance^ but the habit of years, carried on 
throughout all the phases of young ladyhood. 
The danger is that if the idea is once fidrly 
taken hold of, we shall find a philosophical 
doubt rising in our minds as to which is truth 
and which hallucination, for an enduring im- 
pression is, to all practical purposes, a reality; 
and we shall be at some difficulty in determin- 
ing — supposing us to be deliberate and con- 
scientious inquirers — ^whether the pianoforte is 
really a horse, or the hwse really a pianoforte. 
In such perplexity, however, let us only cling to 
the consideration that the metamorphosis is 
primarily the production of the young lady's 
Will, and we shall have some chance of stop- 
ping short of absolute bewilderment. But all 
this we are in hopes of setting in a clearer 
light as we get along, although judicious readers 
will doubtless make allowance for the metaphy- 
sical obscurity of the subject. 

The sentimental young lady has a family- 
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resemblance to the sentimental young gentle- 
man^ but personally they are as unlike as if 
they were no relatives at all. The coarseness 
and hardness of the masculine animal modify 
his sentimentality. He is not melancholy^ 
but severe. The arrow has entered his soul 
by anticipation. He bestows his contempt and 
detestation upon mankind in the form of an 
advance. Knowing the pangs of betrayed 
friendship and unrequited love to be in store 
for him, he rushes up to them indignantly, and 
feels them beforehand. These, however, are 
endurable by the brave and scornful; but the 
loneliness .of his being is an immortal pang. 
How is it that he is not understood by his 
fellow-men? Why is he a single, solitary atom 
in this tremendous universe, belonging to no 
system, and* the object of no sympathy? If 
he cannot be laved, he will at least make him- 
self feared: he cultivates an awful head of 
hair; and if his profession is intended to be 
a peaceable one, addicts himself, with stem 
resolution, to the moustache. Seldom he laughs ; 
but he is an adept at the smile for which 
we have no name in our language, although 
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the French indicate it by the word ricaner^ 
expressing the alarming hilarity of a death's 
head. It is no wonder that his (prospective) 
miseries should drive him to take refuge in 
soda-water and havannahs, since he ranks him- 
self among those castaways of the world who 
are privileged to have recourse, in their isola- 
tion, to intemperance and crime; repeating, 
with the proud despair of a Fallen Angel, the 
Bjrronic lines — 

Then the spirits that still float above the wreck of happi- 
ness 

Are driven o*er the shoals of guilt, or ocean of e;Kce88 ; 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 

The shore to which their shivered sail can never stretch 
again ! 

This young gentleman finds the world he 
defies an ugly customer. It thrashes him into 
good humour with it It knocks him about 
till he has no Ijreath for vituperation. His 
betraying friend helps him out of a spunging- 
house, or he helps the other, which is all 
one. He marries his unrequiting love; and 
discovers, to his consternation, that he has 
changed her into a wife. All his corners are 
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finally rubbed off by the collisions of time; 
likewise the hair from the crown of his head. 
He becomes fond of ease and long stories and 
sipping claret ; he grows gouty and obese ; he 
dies, and is buried. 

The sentimental young lady is quite a dif- 
ferent person. She is more melancholy than 
severe, more plaintive than vituperative. There 
is a mystery in her sadness which piques the 
curiosity of others — perhaps her own. She 
has various difficulties to struggle with in a 
world that seems to be made up of antagonisms 
between mind and matter. Her tendency to 
unbonpoint is kept down by the ceaseless 
anxiety it costs ^her ; and a distressing appetite 
forces her to all sorts of expedients. At 
dinner, she will trouble you for nothing more 
than the side-bone of a chicken, ^^as she is 
not partial to animal food," and as she had 
eaten enough of bread and butter, before the 
company came in, to remove the sensation of 
hunger. It is to this delicacy of eating, in 
fact, she owes the faint perfume included by 
Barry Cornwall among the attributes of beauty, 
but which the coarser Byron alludes to as 
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smelling of bread and butter. We admit, how- 
ever, that there is some want of science be- 
trayed in the young lady's proceedings on this 
point, bread and butter containing in reality 
much more of the fattening principle than 
animal food : however^ she does all for the 
best, listening, poor girl, to the crackling of 
her corsage-strings, as if they were so many 
pistol-shots fired by an ambushed assassin at 
her peace. Another misery is the vulgar suf- 
ftision to which her face is liable. To spread 
the hue of health over the pale sufferer's cheek 
is a mere hypocrisy of nature ; and she opposes 
it as far as pearl-powder and internal draughts 
wiU go. She is seldom entirely successful, 
the colour, banished from every other spot, 
lingering occasionally on her nose — a remark- 
able phenomenon, since she rigorously abstains 
from wine/ 

The sentimental young lady has a heavy 
epistolatory correspondence, although for the 
most part confined to a single individual. 
This is the serious business of her life. On 
coming down stairs in the morning, she darts 
upon the basket on the haU-table like a bird 
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of prey. At other post-hours, she watches 
at the parlour window. She has learned to 
interpret the physiognomy of the postman, 
between whom and her there is gradually de- 
veloped a masonic intelligence. Sometimes he 
shakes his head, and says, ^^No, miss/' with 
a deprecating look; and at other times puts 
the looked-for letters into her hands confiden- 
tially, and passes on as if relieyed from a 
responsibility. What is the subject of these 
letters ? We dare not conjecture ; but we 
have a dim impression that they relate mainly 
to metaphysics, and contain the true key to 
ever so much of the philosophy of life. But 
we must here advert — and not without indig- 
nation — to the practice this young lady has 
of crossing her letters. This she perpetrates 
not only vertically, but often diagonally to boot ; 
thereby converting the letter into, a dense 
congeries of scratches, as unintelligible as the 
Bosetta Stone would have been, if its three in- 
scriptions had been jumbled together. It was 
our intention, we may hint to those coilcerned, 
if a certain borough, that shall be nameless, 
had not unaccountably rejected our proffered 
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services in parliament, to introduce a bill 
bringing this offence — at present reckoned a 
mere immorality — ^into the category of criminal 
misdemeanours, yisited by lengthened imprison^ 
ment, bread and water, and the deprivation of 
pen and ink. 

The sentimental young lady has usually 
another friend, who resides in the next street. 
They take solitary walks together; they go 
to one another^s houses at all sorts of odd 
times; they are always seen speaking to each 
other confidentially, and are never overheard. 
No one knows the nature of their intercommu- 
nications. When a third person approaches, 
they look at each other wamingly, and are 
silent. Their private business follows them 
everywhere; and when they meet of an eve- 
ning, they sit side by side, whispering in a 
comer of the room. They converse a great 
deal, too, with their eyes^ exchanging the 
looks it is customary to designate as ^^ meaning," 
when people don't know what they mean. 

It might be supposed that the sentimental 
young lady would be in love with the senti- 
mental young gentleman ; but this never 
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happens. Her chosen one, both in mind and 
person, is the most common-place specimen of 
his sex. All the qualities she adores in him 
are electro-biological ; and, between her and 
her friend, he is made up into a figure which 
his own mother would not know. Even when 
he laughs at her sentiment — of which he 
cannot make head or tail — she is delighted; 
for it is not to be expected that these shock- 
ing men should comprehend a woman like her. 
She thinks, however, that he is impressionable. 
His tendencies are all right ; and by degrees 
she will be able to refine and elevate him. 
This must be done before marriage; and there 
is no hurry. To be "engaged" is paradise, 
with marriage looking beautifully blue in the 
distance. She never would marry if she could 
help it, but always be going to be married: 
it is so delicious to be in a continual mystery, 
to exchange conscious looks with him, and 
meaning ones with her friend, and to hear 
people whispering about her as she enters 
the room. She has, in fact, an instinctive 
misgiving as to marriage. 

And no wonder; for that is the end of the 
VOL. II. M 
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sentimental yoong lady. No sooner is the 
magic ring on her finger than the hallucina- 
tion vanishes, and she sees nothing about 
her but pianos, carpets, and milk and water. 
She abandons bread and butter, and takes 
without remorse to animal food and two 
glasses of wine. She drops acquaintance with 
the postman, ^ves up crossing her letters^ 
and by and by rarely writes at all. Her 
friend feels that something has come between 
them, and relinquishes of her own accord 
the confidential tone. The married lady grows 
communicative with the world,, but not on 
the subject of her earlier history. No man 
knows to this day the nature of her written 
correspondence, or the secret of her confiden- 
tial whispers. In the meantime she gives 
way to her natural tendency, thrives on what 
she eats and drinks, acquires a good round 
comfortable armful of a waist, while the warm 
hue of health, subsiding from the tantalising 
position it had taken up on her nose, difiuses 
itself over her ripe cheeks. Her delicate voice 
grows distinct and matronly ; and her laugh 
rings sharp and clear through the room. 
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In the course of time she has any reasonable 
number of children, or any unreasonable 
number; and she takes special care that not 
one of them shall have any chance of turning 
out a Sentimental Young Lady. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF ART. 

It was observed of the English textUe manu- 
factures in the Great Exhibition, that, however 
excellent they may have been in themselves, no 
justice was done to them in the arrangement. 
The French carpets, for instance, were not only 
beautiful individually, but they were displayed 
in such a manner as to have the effect, in 
the aggregate, of a single beautiftil carpet with 
the colours artistically grouped; while the 
English fabrics of the same kind were thrown 
together without the slightest knowledge or 
feeling of their mutual dependence. This marks 
a defect in our national taste, which appears to 
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US to go far in rendering nugatory the lessons of 
the Schoolmaster of Art, who is now striding 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

But how can it be otherwise, since the School- 
master is himself English, and since his taste 
labours under the same national restriction? 
Look at his carpets, his paper-hangings, his 
draperies of all kinds — they are in themselves 
not seldom admirable; but to do them justice, 
they should be allowed to lie in the wareroom, 
and be admired among their congeners, for the 
old gentleman has little more knowledge than 
his pupils of the part they could properly take 
in general ornamentation. It is quite distressing 
to look at the gorgeous carpets that now enrich 
so many shop-windows, and mark the unearthly 
flowers that have sprung up over their whole 
surface at the Schoolmaster's approach, like 
the impromptu couch spread for Jove and 
his Satumia on Mount Ida — 

Glad earth perceives, and from her bosom pours 
Unbidden herbs and voluntary flowers ; 
Thick new-bom violets a soft carpet spread, 
And clustering lotos swell the rising bed, 
And sudden hyacinths the turf bestrew. 
And flamy crocus makes the mountain glow. 
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Such carpets^ it is true, are beautiful objects 
in themBelves, and make us proud of the skill 
and industry that have been exercised in their 
construction. But what to do with them? 
The ornaments of our rooms — on which some 
of us spend thousands of pounds — are pictures, 
gilding, chandeliers^ cabinets of precious wood, 
small objects of virtu ; and to all these 
things the magnificent carpet acts like a wet 
blanket. The landscapes on the walls, with 
their embowering groves and receding dis- 
tances, become as flat as pancakes ; the colours 
of the cabinets are extinguished; and the 
minuter ornaments lose fifty per cent, of their 
value at one blow. The Schoolmaster says 
not a word of all this. - He sees only the 
carpet he is superintending, with its elegance 
of form and miracles of colouring ; and as 
his eyes never open wide enough to take in 
the picture of which it is to form a part, he 
is content. Did he ever watch the proceed- 
ings of Nature in her pictures I Did he ever 
observe the effect of the ornamentation she 
lavishes on the eastern and western sky at the 
rising or the setting sunt Did he ever mark 
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the subdued tints of the carpet she spreads 
on such occasions — a soberness that renders 
more glorious the illumination of the horizon^ 
and receives from it in exchange additional 
grace and charm f 

In the rooms in Eastern countries, where 
there are no ornaments at all, and where al- 
most the only furniture is a divan along the 
walls, our splendid carpets and hangings would- 
be in their proper place ; but here, their very 
beauty individually makes a general deformity. 
It cannot be denied, however, that, taken as 
individual objects^ they exhibit of late years a 
very remarkable improvement in the national 
taste. Nothing can be more wholesome than 
those gorgeous carpets, with their suggestions 
rather than pictures of flowers, their dreams 
rather than delineations of the beautiful in na- 
ture. In hangings, we have got rid of Lady 
Emmeline's ^^ cocked-hats collapsed, and deformed 
tadpoles on tiptoes;" and with them the ne- 
cessity that was imposed upon our imagination 
of giving such things a name. More especially, 
we have got rid of the deplorable resemblances 
of human faces thrown together by the casual 
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meeting of impish angles, which haunted us 
on our sick-beds as we stared at the ghastly 
wall, and which, if the truth were known, have 
handed over not a few nervous patients into 
the hands of the mad-doctor. This is much; 
and the real beauty that has taken the place 
of such monstrosities, is more. What we have 
to do is, either to adapt the coverings of the 
floors and walls to our rooms, or our rooms to 
the coverings of the floors and walls. If you 
must have carpets and hangings of a gorgeous 
character, down with your pictures, and out 
with every stick of furniture but the plain and 
massive. If, on the other hand, you must 
have pictures, and chandeliers, and cabinets, 
and objects of virtu, down with your rich 
hangings, and out with your splendid carpets, 
substituting for the one nothing more obtru- 
sive than drab of a subdued pattern; and for 
the other, something like French white and 
stone-colour, interwoven in figures that will 
please the eye without exciting the curi- 
osity. 

But of all the mistakes committed by the 
Schoolmaster for the want of a widely enough 
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opened vision, the architectural one is the 
worst, because the least reparable. The old 
gentleman, considering that sculpture and archi- 
tecture are both fine arts, treats them exactly 
alike. Their works are works of genius. Dif- 
ferent styles and proportions are required for 
a Hercules and an Apollo, for a Parthenon 
and a cathedral ; and having obtained his ma- 
terial data, the master — as contradistinguished 
from the mason — proceeds to business. But 
there is this difference, Dominie, between a 
house and a statue, that the one is movable, 
and the other not — that the one may be 
placed in a church, or a room, or a museum, 
while the other is a part ofx the site on 
which it stands, the centre of the picture it 
adorns. 

There is a diifference, likewise, in the 
genius of the two artists. The architect pro- 
ceeds by mathematical rule, just like the mu- 
sical composer; and so does the sculptor, but 
only up to a certain point. In the composi- 
tion of a statue, where the workman ends the 
master begins. To symmetry of parts, he 
adds attitude and expression ; and as the god 
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stirs within him, he is able, by means of 
which he is perhaps himself unconscious, to 

Snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

The sculptor may be sidd to resemble the 
composer and singer in one. He gives sound, 
motion, life, to abstract beauty, and music 
breathes from the still, cold marble. The pro- 
vince of the architect is more restricted, yet 
ample enough to satisfy the ambition of genius. 
Being denied mobility in his lines^ his power 
is displayed in a single expression, whether of 
grace, beauty, grandeur, sublimity ; but in this 
the magnitude of his form gives him a great 
advantage. The comparative smallness of the 
sculptor's material adds to his plastic power : 
a statue of vast proportions would be an edi- 
fice. 

In building a permanent abode for himself, 
man is careful to adapt it to the nature of the 
ground on which it is reared. With this view, 
he sinks his foundations according to the soil, 
and makes all his arrangements correspond with 
the circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
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But when the grand point in view is architectural 
beauty^ it is wonderful how independent he feels 
of everything extraneous. He deals with the 
edifice as if it was a bit of sculpture which could 
be moved at pleasure, and exhibited wherever he 
chose. It never occurs to him that even the 
movable sculpture is placed with reference to 
light and background — in short, to the picture 
of which it is to be the centre; and that in 
placing an immovable structure, of great magni- 
tude and importance, his taste ought to be 
governed by a similar law. This is the point 
in which the Schoolmaster fails. He looks at 
the edifice just as he does at the carpet — as 
an individual object, which must be constructed 
according to the rules of art; and he does fiot 
look at the effect desired, at the picture it is 
intended to form. In the matter of the carpet, 
the remedy is easy : spread it in a room where 
its gorgeousness will not injure the ornamentation, 
or turn out the ornamentation, to make room for 
it as the main object.* But when a building is 
once placed, there it must stand, to be either a 
sorrow or a joy for ever. 

We do not mean to say that the Schoolmaster 
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does not wish the work to be erected where it 
win be seen to advantage. He does wish this, 
bot not as a condition of art. It will be all the 
better, he thinks, if it can be brought about; 
bot if not — ^if a good site is too dear, or too 
much out of the way — he must just be content : 
the building itself is the main thing — ^that is his 
business. Now, in our opinion, the site is as 
much the architect's business as the edifice. 
This immovable object belongs to the ground, 
and is to form a picture ; and if the ground is 
not adapted for it, it muBt be adapted for the 
ground. It is improper to say, as we often do, 
What a pity that so fine a building should be 
lost in such a situation ! It is no pity, but a 
crime against art. If the situation was not 
suitable for the building, why place that par- 
ticular building there, as if architecture afforded 
us no choice ? 

The same narrowness of vision has deluged 
the country with arguments about the relative 
merits of different styles of architecture. Those 
who indulge in such polemics have their eyes 
fixed upon a particular order, profoundly uncon- 
scious of everything else. Site, country, pur- 
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pose, adjuncts, are nothing to them. Greek or 
Gothic, that is the question : 

Under which style, Bezonian, speak or die! 

Churches, palaces, streets, villas, huts — all must 
be put into one and the same uniform^ because 
that uniform is at once the most convenient and 
the most sightly. And the arguments on both 
sides are stated in good set -terms ; it is im- 
possible to find a flaw in them, if you only take 
them as they stand, and shut your eyes to every- 
thing else. But, convenient for what. Dominie ? 
Sightly under what circumstances ? Is the 
style that would sanctify a cathedral equally 
appropriate for a tavern f Are a temple of the 
fine arts and a Burgher meeting-house to be 
erected on the same principles of taste? We 
are even told by one of the parties that, being 
descendants of the Barbarians, it is absurd to 
go back within that classic pale which it was 
the mission of our fathers to destroy. But 
if the Barbarians had found no classicism to 
come into collision with, if their wild genius 
had not been refiined by the betraying charms 
they subdued, what direction would the civilisa- 
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tion of Europe have taken? The tmtb is, this 
present world is compounded of the old and the 
new; the sunset hues of the one mingle with 
the golden dawn of the other; and instead of 
being imprisoned in material forms, the taste 
of . an eclectic age roams over all natmre and 
over all art. 

But an enlightened eclecticism is not satisfied 
with objects individually ; it compares, classifies, 
arranges. What the Schoolmaster has to do, 
is to open his eyes a little wider, to take in the 
picture, as well as the individual details that are 
to be introduced, and so teach the growing in- 
telligence of the time to adapt the one to the 
other. 
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Jfonrtnut^ Chapter. 

THE SUPEBNUMEBARY CLASS. 

In walking through the streets of a great 
town, one might suppose it an easy matter to 
classify, at least in a general manner, the 
industrious inhabitants. From the grave mer- 
chant to the busy shopkeeper, and from him 
to the lowest stall-yender, all have their 
peculiar avocations ; nay^ even the street beggar 
may seem in some way to belong to the 
category, since mendicancy is with him a 
regular profession. But, after having appeared 
to go through the whole circle of industry, 
we still find a busy and numerous class left 
out^ which it is impossible to place under 
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any of the heads we may have imagined. 
They have no trade, no tools, no masters, and 
yet are never idle when they can help 
it; they have no home, no family, no friends, 
and yet rarely want a meal and a bed; they 
have no functions, no duties, no privileges of 
citizens, and yet are integral portions of the 
community to which they belong, and come 
in various ways into social and business con- 
tact with their fellows. 

In London they form a portion — but only a 
portion — of that class whose name the statisti- 
cians tell us is Legion, who rise up every 
morning without knowing where or how to get 
their breakfast. In this numerous tribe, how- 
ever, are included beggars, thieves, and others 
who look to the chances of their disf^putable 
professions; whereas the individuals we. allude 
to are not necessarily dishonest or ill-conducted, 
and have no calling whatever. They have 
nothing to do, but are willing to do anything; 
they have nowhere to go, but will readily go 
anywhere; they trust entirely to the chapter 
of accidents for their daily bread; and when 
they lie down at night, without a farthing in 
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their pockets, and without a claim upon the 
pallet they occupy extending beyond the next 
morning, they congratulate themselves on hav- 
ing eaten and drunken throughout the day, 
and look forward with confidence to the mor- 
row. 

I have said that they are not necessarily 
dishonest; but ocoa^onaUy, when hard pressed, 
they have recourse to expedients that have 
little beyond ingenuity to recommend them. 
The morning, for instance, is a trying time, 
when the appetite is good, the air keen, and 
all those classes still in bed with whom it is 
possible to transact business without capital. 
It is necessary to begin the day; but how is 
it to be begun by one who has no money, no 
calling, no credit, who will not steal, and who 
is ashamed to beg? Then must come the ex- 
pedients I have hinted at; and one of these I 
can relate from personal observation, since it is 
to it I owe my knowledge of the hitherto 
unclassified species I would describe. 

One morning, then, in the course of an early 
walk on the New Boad, I was stopped by a 
group of passers-by, who had gathered round 
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a young man engaged in rather a singular 
occupation. He wore a sleeved waistcoat and 
small-clothes, and might have been taken for 
a groom long out of place. His hat lay upon 
the ground, and he was busy filling it with 
small stones frpm a heap at a little distance, 
walking rapidly, but not running, between the 
two points, and with such an earnest and 
anxious expression of coimtenance, that I could 
not refrain from asking what was the matter. 

"A betl" was the reply; and the bystander 
I had addressed bestowed upon his ignorant 
questioner a momentary glance of mingled 
surprise and contempt. He seemed, like the 
rest, to be an operative in some manufactory; 
and after an obvious struggle between his 
sense of duty and curiosity, laid down several 
halfpence near the hat, in token of his appro- 
bation of the young man's activity, and of his 
good wishes for his success, and hurried away. 
This example was speedily followed, though less 
liberally, by one or two others of the group, 
for the hour forbade any dallying, and I at 
length found myself alone with the stone-picker. 
He looked at me for an instant, and theA 
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along the road; but there being no appearance 
of any more customers worth waiting for, he 
picked up the halfyence, shook the stones from 
his hat, and clapping it on his head, like a 
man who has got well through some laudable 
employment, walked off. But I was not dis- 
posed to part with him so easily. 

"So you have won. your bet," said I, over- 
taking him ; " and you are now, I presume, 
for breakfast?" 

" Not yet," replied he, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, during which I could see him scrutinise 
me from head to foot ; ^^ what is fourpence-half- 
penny? How do I know that anything else 
will turn up between this and dinner-time?" 

" What do you mean to do, then, to increase 
the sum? Do you mean to make another bet 
with yourself?" 

" No, no ; that is well enough in its way when 
there is nothing else to be done; but I have 
now got a capital to begin the day with. There 
are worse dodges than picking up stones; but 
it is not respectable. I will turn these browns, 
master, into a white shilling before long, if I 
once make up my mind what lay to go upon.'* 

n2 
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<*1 will put you upon a plan," eaid I; "tell 
me how you live, and where you live— pve 
me a distinct notion of what you do to earn 
your bn^ad for the whole day, and you shall 
have the shilling without further trouble " 

•*'rhftt would not be bo easy," replied Ee, 
*• AS pioking up stones. Bless you, I live nohow 
aud nowhere, and I earn my bread just as it 
happens 1 '* 

" Then toll me how it happens ; give me the 
history of a single day, so that it be a common 
day, and I shall not grudge the money." Upon 
this hint he spake; and I am able, from the 
conversation that ensued, to make a somewhat 
curious, though melancholy, contribution to the 
history of social life. 

This young man, who may be taken as the 
representative of his class, rises in the morning 
without a farthing in his pocket, without more 
clothes upon his back than are necessary for 
the purposes of decency, without property pf any 
other kind in the world, and without a home to 
return to after passing the threshold of the one 
which had sheltered him the night before. Forth 
he gpes, notwithstanding, with an assured look, 
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an elastic step^ and a heart full of the buoyant 
feelings of morning. K you ask him whither 
he is going, he will reply, "Nowhere." His 
walk, in fact, has no determinate direction, and 
appears to have no termination. His quick, 
observant glance wanders on all sides in search 
of something — he knows not what. But some- 
thing does not come. The air is crisp. The 
houses have a cold, clear look, and their roofs 
are well-defined against the light gray sky. 
London is not now the conventional city of 
authors and painters, but an assemblage of the 
most remarkable streets and squares in the 
world, surrounded by the most transparent of 
atmospheres. Not a thread of smoke is seen 
above the countless houses; and the sun has 
already been able to exorcise the misty shapes 
that during the night had haunted the river, 
which now rolls in a smooth^ bright, cheerful 
volume. The strange and almost awful silence 
which had brooded for several hours over the 
huge metropolis is broken. Groups of workmen 
pass by, their deep hoarse voices echoing in the 
empty streets; and here and there, in all the 
principal thorough&res, the breakfast-stalls, set 
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out with snowy table-cloths, smokliig coffee 
urns, and huge slices of bread and butter, 
have fairly commenced business. 

It is these last adjuncts of the picture which, 
to confess the truth, attract most of our super- 
numerary's attention; and his interest in them 
increases as the morning wears on. They began 
to appear with the earliest peep of day, and 
will vanish when the streets are once more 
thronged with their busy population. On the 
present occasion, it is probably with some feel- 
ing of envy he sees numerous workmen regaling 
themselves previoiM to commencing their daily 
labours. For his part, he has to search for work 
before he can commence it; and at length, in 
hopelessness and hunger, he has recourse to the 
"dodge" I have described. 

Passing over his paction with myself as some- 
thing out of the usual routine, we miust now 
follow him through more familiar occurrences. 
Walking loungingly along the street, he is seen 
glancing down the areas, and entering into chat 
with the housemaids, who have just opened the 
window-shutters. Business does not present 
itself all at once; still it is some amusement 
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to converse on things in general with these 
young ladies^ whom he styles ^^ ma'am," and 
treats with much deference; while, on their 
part, they are occasionally not loath to bestow 
a few - condescending words on a likely young 
fellow, though so far beneath them in station. 
But at length an opening for trade occurs. In 
some house or other there is sure to be broken 
glasses, bones, bits of useless metal, rags — any- 
thing, in short, of an utterly useless nature — 
which Susan will not object to take a trifling 
sum for, rather than be at the trouble of throw- 
ing them into the dustbin ; and having expended 
his capital on such merchandise, the young man 
hastens away to sell it at a profit to the whole- 
sale dealers.' 

He is now able to breakfast; and walking 
being no trouble to him, he does not scruple 
to go a considerable distance to a favourite 
stall, where the coffee is always hot, and the 
bread and butter always thick. Here the 
tables are turned, for he has not to beg the 
lady to sell. He calls her "mother;" and in 
addressing him, she says "Yes, sir," and "No, 
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As the day advances^ he betakes himself to 
the localities where gentlemen are usually to be 
seen on horseback; for he places considerable 
dependence upon the service he may be able 
to render in holding a horse while the rider 
dismounts. It is this part of his resources 
which influences his choice of a dress, when 
it is possible for him to exercise any volition 
upon such a subject at all. He makes him- 
self as like a groom in appearance as he can; 
for a groom must be supposed to be an 
adept at holding a horse. The remuneration 
is always silver; and, upon the whole, he is 
not displeased at the substitution of fourpenny- 
pieces for sixpences, having the sense to ob- 
serve that there have been a great many more 
horses to hold since the reduction of the 
cost. Still it is a hard service; for he has to 
hunt his prey from street to street, and some- 
times, after all, the inconsiderate rider does not 
dismount till he gets home. 

Towards the afternoon, the leading thorough- 
fares of the west end are thronged with 
beauty and fashion; for although it is not 
quite proper for a lady of any distinction to 
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go out, except in her carriage, after twelve 
o'clock, she has the privilege of walking in 
certain streets while the vehicle waits. The 
influence exercised by this class of the com- 
munity upon the supernumerary is very re- 
markable. He watches anxiously over every dis- 
arrangement of their dress, warning them, when 
necessary, that they are in danger of drop- 
ping their collar or their boa, and being ever 
at hand to pick up the article, should it ac- 
tually fall. Sometimes he receives only a sweet 
smile for his politeness; he would rather have 
sixpence. But, in the meantime, he is far 
&om neglecting the gentlemen, whom he fre- 
quently admonishes to take care of their hand- 
kerchief. It is said he sometimes pulls it out 
of the pocket himself a little farther, in order 
to give colour to the admonition; but, for my 
part, I am willing to believe, if he does so, 
it is only to convince the proprietor more em- 
' phatically of his carelessness. In Paris, how- 
ever, the supernumeraries, I admit, are not 
guiltless of analogous dodges ; for I was myself 
the victim of one when passing along the side 
of the Champs Elys6es, next the Avenue de 
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Keuilly, where there is a barrier of posts to 
prevent horsemen from mtruding on the foot- 
path. These posts are always newly painted, 
and an artist is in waiting, at a few yards' 
distance^ to rub your smeared skirts with tur- 
pentine I 

It is not improbable that the young man 
may earn enough by such philanthropic exer- 
tions to authorise a visit to the a-la-mode 
beef-shop, where he dines luxuriously on soup, 
meat^ and bread for a sum varying from three 
to five, or even more pence, according to ap- 
petite or funds. But this is not always the 
case ; for he has numerous rivals ; and wet 
weather, when it occurs, is a great damper 
to his prospects. Still he is fertile in all kinds 
of expedients. He will sometimes even have 
recourse to an execution, or anything equally 
horrid, and hawk the history of the affiiir 
along the streets. In this case, so far from 
fearing the interference of another,^ he always 
assumes a partner ; and the two^ taking dif- 
ferent sides of the street, bawl out the same 
words in such a way as to render each other 
alarmingly unintelligible. In winter, the super- 
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numerary fares a little worse than in summer, 
there being more bad weather in the former 
season; and there is reason to believe that he 
and his brethren are sometimes forced to get 
up the melancholy cortege of "froze-out gar- 
deners/' who perambulate the streets with a 
cabbage-stock for an ensign. It is also aflSrmed 
that, on the 1st of May, and for several days after, 
he performs the part of Jack-in-the-Green, who 
is supposed by the deluded population to be an 
actual chimney-sweeper; and that, on the Gun- 
powder-Plot day, he masquerades as one of 
the bearers of that gigantic Guy who is car- 
ried about in a handbarrow in quest of half- 
pence. 

These, however, are but occasional expe- 
dients, and I must return to his ordinary day. 
The chances of the twilight are not great for 
an honest supernumerary; and indeed he may 
be said to retire from the streets at the same 
hour with the upper classes when they go home 
to dinner. He reappears, however, soijaewhat 
earlier; for the playgoing bustle could hardly 
take place without his having some hand in 
it. He purchases, on speculation, a quantity 
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of bills; but he^is no more a bill-seller at 
the doors of the theatres than he is a bill- 
sticker. These are regular businesses, to which 
the parties apply themselves as systematically 
as shopkeepers do to theirs; while the super- 
numerary gives himself up as usual to his 
erratic habits. He meets your carriage a full 
mile from the place of resort, runs by its side 
at the risk of life and limb, and flashes his 
bills in at the window. K you buy the wrong 
one, it is no fault of his ; and if you buy any 
at all, you cannot think (at least if there be 
a lady with you) of taking change out of your 
sixpence. 

From the time the theatres are full, his 
exertions for the good of the community 
begin to slacken, and he rather takes busi- 
ness as it comes, than makes a business of 
looking for it. He will still, however, run 
with tolerable alacrity to open the door of 
a <5ab when the waterman is out of the 
way; although, in this case, he depends en- 
tirely upon the passenger's liberality, as the 
cabman does not consider himself bound, either 
in law or honour, to give the customary 
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halfpenny to a stranger. There ia, indeed, some 
mystic tie between the cabman and the water- 
man, which I do not altogether comprehend. 
By whom is the latter appointed ? Through 
what influence does he maintain his state? 
These are questions I hiCve often asked ; and yet, 
even now, I can only surmise that he may owe 
his elevation to office, and permanence in it, to 
the publican of the stand. 

But, although the supernumerary feels by this 
time the need of rest, he is still equal ix> great 
emergencies; and on the occasion of a fog, for 
instance, he displays an energy and perseverance 
which, in a man who has been running about 
ever since the first peep of daylight, are nothing 
less than wonderful. A London fog is not like 
any other fog in the world. Elsewhere, you have 
an impression, however faint and vague, of 
surrounding objects. You see clouds instead of 
houses, spectres instead of trees, and men 
coming like shadows, and so . departing. In 
London, you see nothing, feel nothing, breathe 
nothing but fog : — 

" The world is void, 
The populoTifl and the powerful are a lamp— 
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Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless — 
A lump of death — 

Darkness has no need 
Of aid from them-^she is the universe." 



Bat it is not exactly darkness, for that would 
be nothing worse than intense night ; the fog has 
a skin-deep semi-transparency, like that of Parian 
marble, through which you see only a cold, hard, 
impenetrable substance. As you are rattling 
along in your carriage to a party, without 
visible horses or rider — with no streets, no lamps^ 
no tokens whatever of a town, you might fancy 
yourself transported through the realms of space 
by the agency of enchantment. And this im- 
pression is confirmed, when a flare of lurid 
light appears suddenly at the window, illumining 
a set of wild, anxious features — a spectral face 
without body, which, after glaring at you for 
an instant, disappears. This apparition is the 
supernumerary with his link; and if the fog 
were only a little thinner, you would see his 
brethren flitting about in troops — some gliding 
by the horses' heads, some stretching forth a 
welcome arm to a bewildered traveller who, in 
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madly attempting to cross the street, has lost his 
way, but all engaged in such works as befit the 
friendly goblins of the night. By and by, there 
comes a crash ; your carriage has come into 
collision with another, and a score of phantom 
links are instantly upon the spot, and you are 
able to see the frightened face of the lady in 
the opposite vehicle, who, arrayed as she is in 
ball costume, looks like some fairy princess 
arrested by genii in her travels. The scene is 
heightened by the voices of the actors. In 
London, everything is done in a hurry ; and in 
the midst of din of every kind, pierced here and 
there by shrill screams, you arrive at your des- 
tination, and with a hand under eiach of your 
arms, find yourself lifted into the hall. Faint, 
giddy, stunned, and confounded by the blaze 
of light, you stagger, from habit, up the 
staircase; and as your name heralds you along, 
you hardly recognise it for your own, in the 
confusion of your senses, till you find yourself 
in the accustomed blaze of the drawing-room, 
in the midst of a brilliant party, who appear 
utterly unconscious that there is such a thing 
as fog in the world. 
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lation of so vast a metropolis will, eyen in 
our surprising day, receive an order and 
arrangement which will leave behind no — 
Supernumeraries. 
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Jfifteent^ €\^Ux. 

THE HEBOINE OF BOMANCE. 

Human beings have a strange tendency to 
withdraw^ at every leisure moment, into regions 
of thought and fancy that have no visible 
connection with their ordinary life. If we 
divided our history into the incidents that 
actually occur, and those which form the staple 
of our waking dreams and our visions of the 
night, we should, perhaps, be surprised to find 
how comparatively small a portion of mortal 
existence is filled with the things of reality. 
Literature, from its earliest times, afibrds 
abundant indications of this tendency. Even 
the great Homeric ballad had numerous and 
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diBtant predecessors; but in all we find the 
same characteristic — namely, that although the 
incidents of ordinary life may b6 left behind, 
its sentiments and manners are carried with us 
into the world of romance. It is to the Iliads 
which relates the fortunes of warring gods 
and heroes, that we look for a picture of the 
age wher^ the poem was sung; and the 
later romances, whose themes are giants, 
dragons, sorcerers, and impossible combats^ in- 
toItc the minutest particulars of the priyate 
and social life of the middle ages. Thus the 
various classes of fiction may be considered as 
embodiments of the spirit of the age which 
gave them birth; and he who desires to study 
history will find himself, however loath to 
acknowledge the favour, indebted in no small 
degree to romance. 

The earlier fictions^ however, and we suspect 
there is some novelty in the observation, were 
not quite so wild as we are pleased to imagine 
— ^not quite so remote in the "heaven of 
invention." Their supernatural beings were 
objects of popular belief; and the interference 
of these in the affairs of men was tangibly felt. 
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hundred fathoms in length. He was more for- 
tunate, however, in the matter of the Valley 
Berilaus; for there he actually beheld the gold 
and silver, gems and jewels, with which it was 
strewn, the devils which kept watch over the 
treasure, and the dead bodies of their victims 
— as numerous as the slain after a. battle be- 
tween two royal armies, ^ith such true nar- 
ratives before them for their every-day pabulum, 
it is not surprising that the taste of the people 
received no shock from the inventions of ro- 
mance, the incidents of which could hardly be 
more remote from the experience or expec- 
tations of ordinary life than the commonplaces 
of our novels of society. 

Cervantes usually gets the credit of breaking 
off the line of the romances of chivalry; but 
if the staple of these works had been still 
matter of popular belief, the witty Spaniard 
would have written in vain. Don Quixote was 
merely the exponent of the feeling of the age. 
Before the time of its author, almost everything 
but the grotesque of Chivalry had vanished 
from its manners; its marvels were sneered at 
by all but the profoundly ignorant; and the 
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nature of the passion, one of its conditions was 
essential; that the woman should be as ignorant 
as her adorer. In aU ages, the jealousy of female 
knowledge has been excessive. In the mediseval 
period, a woman who understood Latin was looked 
upon with dislike and even awe. Of one of 
these learned dames, it was industriously ru- 
moured that she had hatched a yipei^s egg, 
and thus produced a winged serpent, with three 
heads 1 The least unpolite of the sayings we 
remember against her who was so unfortunate 
as to possess this accomplishment, is contained 
in the lines of Pierre Grosnet 

*^ La femme qui parle Latin 
L*enfant qui est nooni de Tin, 
Soleil qui luiseme au matin, 
Ne vient point H bonne fin.** 

To this day, in remote or ignorant communities, 
an intellectual woman is looked upon with a 
kind of uneasiness ; the marrying-men give her 
a wide berth; and a name is applied to her, 
which marks the taboo as with a daub of colour. 

The regime of the romance of Chiyalry, after 
lasting for the extraordinary space of five cen- 
turies, left woman in a station of great honour 
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and dignity. It is true, she was worshipped no 
more in action^ and receiyed fewer sacrifices 
of blood, for chiyalry had gone out of fashion, 
and there were no more giants and dragons 
to slay; but her adorers prostrated themselves 
at her feet; sighs and tears were her incense 
and offerings; and transcendental compliments, 
conveyed in interminable speeches, were her 
service. Such was the lugubrious character of 
the French heroic romance, which came in with 
the seventeenth century, and lasted some sixty 
or seventy years. Calprenede was the Scott 
of this fiction ; and to his works — in vast folio 
volumes — although their style was "maudit" 
and " detestable," even the lively and intelligent 
Madame de Sevign6, to use her own words, 
"stuck as to glue." When he died at Andeli, 
in 1663, an eminent Parisian bibliopole took 
post-horses and rushed down to the Verxin, to 
collect his manuscripts. 

After this taste had declined, and Scarran, 
like a new Cervantes, had finally demolished 
it with his Roman Comiqucy novels came 
into fashion, and maintained a struggle 
for a while with historical romances. The 
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latter soon gave way, and never afterwards 
rallied In any compact order ; for the Waverley 
tribe have no affinity with their predecessors, 
being in fact novels of history. The novels 
which continue to the present time are divided 
into almost endless classes ; but they are all 
pictures, more or less successful, of the manners 
of the times they refer to, and reflections of 
the tastes and sentiments of their own. 

It is curious to notice the changing position 
of woman as the line of fiction descends. In 
the first English novels, she is drawn with 
more than the coarseness of Scarran ; and even 
in the better school that succeeded at the 
beginning of the last century, we find her far 
more an idol of the senses than of the intel- 
lect. This was the case even with the pure 
and saintly Clarissa Harlowe ; and as for Sophia 
Western, in the great epic novel, she was, as 
Samuel Johnson correctly describes her, " a 
poor doll," and was justly matched with a hero 
who had far more of the Galaor than of the 
Amadis in his composition. It was not till 
much later that woman began to be beloved 
for her mind as well as her person; and peiv 
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hapB we must comie Mrlj into the present 
century before we find her assuming her poet 
as the equal of man — 

*'A woman, yet a spirit too." 
Under this new r^me, romance has com- 
pletely changed its form. Its adventures occur 
for the most part in the imagination of its 
heroes. A look, a smile, a frown, a word, a 
gesture, is more powerful than the weightiest 
sword of chiyalry. The lover neither fights for 
his mistress, nor sheds tears at her feet; but 
in the silence of night, or in the midst of the 
turmoil of life, the storj passes on in his own 
heart, and his most secret and delicate feelings 
are drawn forth to aid in the development of 
the narrative. The events may be important 
or otherwise— that is of no consequence; the 
true movement of the tale is shown in the 
passions and sentiments. In the olden time, 
love had nothing to do with what now-a-days 
we call sympathy of souls. So little was the 
passion understood in the modem sense, 
that nothing was more common than for 
a lady of romance to address a company 
of knights she bad never seen before, and ofier 
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to reward with her heart and hand whichever 
of them should succeed in redressing a certain 
wrong she had sustained. The nature of the 
wrong, whether slight or serious, was nothing 
to the purpose ; for it became a matter involv- 
ing the honour of chivalry; and the action 
therefore goes on, through toil, and blood, and 
death, about a cause which would probably 
excite only laughter in a modem drawing-room. 
In a tale of the twelfth century, with which 
Le Grand commences his collection, a lady, 
riding on a mule without a bridle, and drowned 
in tears, presents herself to the assembled 
chivalry of the court of King Arthur, and 
demands a champion, offering — ^not exactly her 
heart in this instance, but simply a kiss, as the 
reward of his prowess. This unhappy lady, it 
seems, hsis had the misfortune to quarrel with 
her sister; h^r sister has deprived her of her 
bridle; and the recovery of the bridle is the 
subject of the piece. The successful knight 
encounters wild animals, giants, enchantments, 
and after preternatural displays of valour and 
generosity, returns with the object of his 
quest. Thereupon he receives the promised 
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reward upon the spot, the lady rides off upon 
her now bridled mule, and the story ends. In 
the modem novel, although dire events may 
spring firom causes as trivial as this, they must 
be of a totally different nature. A misinter- 
preted word, a neglected letter, a lost moment, 
may change the whole current of destiny ; but 
the loss of a bridle! — the loss of a fortune 
would perhaps be another thing. 

The gradual change in the historical cha- 
racter, of woman, depicted by her faithful chro- 
nicler, Komance, is one of the many proofs 
that society is advancing in civilisation. The 
sexes were never far apart in their moral and 
intellectual nature. When men moved upward 
in intelligence, women did so too, as of na- 
tural necessity ; till that point is now at length 
reached when the lover, accomplished himself, 
looks with admiration, instead of dread, upon 
the accomplishments of his mistress. The pas- 
sion which unites the two in romance has of 
course experienced a corresponding change ; and 
that passion is the pivot on which the fiction 
turns, for, without love, the material circum- 
stances that surround us, whether in novels or 
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reality, would want the charm of fiction. Let 
us throw a glance at our own circle, our own 
street, our own village, and enquire how much 
romantic love we find. In all probability, we 
find none at alL Young women, more com- 
monly ' than otherwise, fix their hearts, as it is 
called, on men of suitable rank and position; 
marry quietly, with the full consent of their 
friends; and on driving away from the paternal 
home, have old shoes thrown after them by 
their companions. Novels are pictures of 
society only in their material incidents; in the 
spirit of love, breathing over all, they vindi- 
cate their relation with the romantic and pre-^ 
tematural. But they do more than this; for 
although romantic love has farely any influence 
on the action of the life-piece, it exists as 
an instinct in the heart We feel that al- 
though what we read is not true in fiict, it 
is true in nature; we acknowledge consan- 
guinity, therefore, with the imaginary beings 
whose history we follow, and we take a deep 
and mystical delight in analysing emotions, the 
germ, at least, of which we know to exist in 
our own bosoms. 
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It is a mistake, we think, to throw con- 
tempt or odium upon this peculiarity of fiction. 
The world is cold and hard enough at the 
best; and it is good to be able to indulge 
sometimes in a dream of that inner life which 
is so rarely revealed in action. It softens and 
humanises the spirit ; it invests with an ethe- 
real covering the dry bones of circumstance; 
and referring, as it does, to a feeling common 
to the race, without distinction of rank or 
blood, it "makes the whole world kin." But 
the consolatory thought arising from the glance 
we have taken of the subject is, that in leav- 
ing behind the magnificence of chivalry, we 
have arrived at a dignity chivalry never at- 
tained : the history of fiction is the history of 
civilisation and refinement, in which we see 
moral taking the place of material power, and 
arising from a toy of the senses, into a proper 
and congenial sphere, the universal heroine — 
Woman. 
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"mobning deeams are true" 

SfitAKSPEARE talks of attempting impossibilities, 
yea, getting the better of them; and the ex- 
pression has been set down hj some as a 
specimen of the figm*e of speech not uncom- 
mon among great authors, and termed, in the 
vulgate. Nonsense. We do not coincide in this 
view. We think, on the contrary, that there 
is a strain of philosophy in the seeming para- 
dox. The impossible, or what is tertned such, 
is not an entity, but merely a ^condition. 
What is impossible to one man is easy to 
another ; and the impossibilities of one age are 
common-place transactions in the next. The 
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imflginAt iftn does not create, but merely exag- 
gerate and combine^ and thus its wildest 
dreams, dealing as they do, so fisir as materials 
are concerned^ in the real, turn ont not un- 
frequently to be prophecies. But the world is 
slow in recognising its seers, and many a truth 
announced in bygone ages has still its phice 
in &ble. 

It is the custom of the poets of these de- 
generate days to complain of the loss of their 
impossibilities, of the flight of their iairies and 
genii, of the disenchantment of their talismans, 
and of the general decadence of the preter- 
natural world. The complaint, however, does 
not prove the absence of the spiritual, but of 
the faith required to perceive it; and in losing 
fidth, poetry loses its soul. To an enlighten^ 
eye, the poetical machinery of the early time 
has, in our day, a more obvious existence 
than ever. It is traced in its works. The 
substance bas come that hitherto cast only its 
shadow before; the impossible is the actual. 
What we want is not poetry, but poets; and 
what we have lost is not spiritual agencies^ 
but the quality of vision necessary to re« 
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cognise them under new forms and new 
names. 

The hard and cold unbelief which distinguishes 
the present age is one of the most remarkable 
of its moral phenomena. Surrounded by won- 
ders, nothing to us is wonderful. We despise 
the faith of the early world because it has been 
consummated in this ; and knowing how a mira- 
cle is wrought, we deny that it has anything 
to do with the miraculous at all. With what 
delighted faith we used to sit on that little bit 
of Oriental carpet, which, on our forming the wish, 
conveyed us away hundreds of miles, at a pace 
vastly greater than that of the fleetest courser 1 
As extraordinary was that wooden horse which, 
on a peg in his shoulder being turned in a par- 
ticular way, set off with us, like the wind, 
whithersoever we chose to go. All this passed 
in imagination. There was no carpet, no horse, 
no flight; yet everything was as true as the 
most indisputable truth of science. It merely 
erred a little in point of time. In those days, 
we provincials might in reality have sat long 
enough on a carpet, and turned ever so many 
pegs, before reaching London by such agency; 
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but now the prophecj has come true — the sub- 
stance has followed the shadow ; and if we de- 
sire to perfonn the joumej^ we have only to 
sit quietly down^ and in a few hours we shall 
find ourselves at a distance of 400 miles, which it 
took our grandfathers a fortnight's painful travel 
to reach. What matters it that our carpet is 
spread on the seat of a handsome carriage ? — 
that our horse is of iron instead of wood — that 
he breathes smoke and flame — ^that his snortings 
are heard at a mile's distance — that, instead 
of mounting into the air, he flies on and under 
the earth? These things only add to the poetry 
of the journey, and indicate the shortcomings 
of the prophecy. But the one mode of con- 
yeyance is endowed with its capabilities by ma^c, 
the other by science. And what then? This 
only proves that science is as wonderful and 
poetical as magic, if it does not rather show 
that the two things are identical; that the 
science of the learned is the magic of the 
ignorant. 

But suppose, as regards this journey per- 
formed by the turning of a peg, that some more 
powerful enchanter, knowing by his art the 
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route the travellers had taken — ^perhaps a fugitive 
pair of lovers — ^had desired to anticipate and 
astonish them by meeting them full in the face 
on their arrival — what plan would he have 
adopted? We cannot tell. The genius of 
romance never took so bold a flight; it never 
imagined anythmg of the sort ; and what is 
an incident of our every-day life, was to it a 
true impossibility. Our lovers may set off when 
they please; they may travel at the absurdly- 
impossible rate/ as it was deemed a few years 
ago^ of fifty or sixty miles an hour; and on 
arriving at their destination, they will find 
themselves recognised, and taken into custody, 
by a functionary who never saw them before 
in his life. By and by the same thmg will 
occur with the British Channel for a portion 
of tCe route to their supposed haven of rest 
and safety. The only difference in this case 
will be, that although they pursue their unde- 
viating course^ without a moment's pause or 
divergence, in the very teeth of the wind, the 
continental minister of the new enchantment 
will have much trouble to while away the time 
till the arrival of his expected victims. We 
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know of no fiurj tale to equal this. The 
wonders we despise as our mommg dreams, as 
the obsolete faith of our credulous youth and 
more credulous forefathers, were mere prolon- 
gations—or productions, to speak by the card 
—of exact mathematical lines; and the world, 
in its onward whirl, has overtaken and gone 
beyond them, without knowing it. Beyond 
them t Is there any comparison between the 
electric telegraph and a preternatural courier 
with seven-league boots? Only seven leagues 
at a stride I YHiat clumsy enchanters! what 
slow imaginations I l£ these are the impossi- 
bilities — if these are the lost ministers and 
vanished faith that are deplored, let us lose 
no time in catching up the poets like little 
boys in the street, and sending them to a 
Bagged SchooL 

Then to think of that fabulous bird on 
which an adventurous traveller might seat him- 
self astride, and soar up to the clouds, or span 
the distant mountains! What a poor con- 
trivance was this, compared with •the aerial 
ship which now-a-days carries a party of ladies 
and gentlemen to take the air out of sight 
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of the earth 1 The roc was not always at 
hand when wanted; his services were at the 
best accidental ; but the balloon is moored in 
our own premises, and is ready at a reason- 
able notice for the voyage. Was there ever 
a more indubitable miracle than may be per* 
formed by a boy's kite, enchanted by science 
into an electrical machine, which brings down 
a shower of rain, when desired, from some 
thin, fleecy, feathery cloud that scarcely hides 
the blue of the heavens? But modem mirsr 
cles, owing to their familiarity, have ceased to 
astonish us. If we were told of some good 
fairy who, to requite the hospitality of a hus- 
bandman, sprinkled upon his exhausted field, 
for which ordinary irrigation could do nothing, 
a certain ma^cal liquid which made his crops 
grow as if from a virgin soil, we should smile 
at the idle dream — ^unconscious of its being 
realised every day before our eyes. The most 
common appliances of our present every-day 
life would have been the source of supersti- 
tious wonderment in former times. A lucifer 
match would have startled for a moment Lu- 
cifer himself; but what would the world have 
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saidy only a little wbOe ago, if aome modem 
magician had propoeed to light our streets and 
dwellii^ hj meana of a thing without TisiUe 
or tangible sabatanee? 

Some of the miracles of fonner times have a 
more recondite affinity with diose of the pre- 
sent. Such is the salve applied to the eye, 
which enabled it to see the treasures of the 
subterranean world. This salve has with us 
only a spiritual meaning : it is geological science, 
whidi opens the eyes of ignorance, and points 
ont the localities where the mineral riches we 
seek are to be found. But there would be no 
end to such analogies. The retinue of Cinder- 
ella herself would be merely the charms and 
graces of good temper; her jewels, her own 
beaming eyes, fall of love and kindly feeling; 
and her glass slipper, the measure of sympa- 
thetic beauty which the prince carried in his 
heart. It is the business of poetry to discover 
these occult meanings of fable; but it is that 
of philosophy to inquire into the instinctive 
yearnings of the human mind after a dominion 
beyond the grasp of its age and knowledge. 
Thousands of years ago^ the world prophesied^ 
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though unconsciously even to the prophets, of 
the achievementa of to-day. Faint and feeble 
were its foreshadowings, and not unfirequently 
rude and grotesque; but they showed a some* 
thing inherent in man^s nature which spumed 
at the fetters that controlled it, and made 
itself a home in the unknown and invisible, as 
if feeling that there was the future of the race. 

Nor was this blind groping, or fierce and 
frantic grasping of the spirit, without its effect 
on actual progress. Science owes much to fable, 
truth to &lsehood^ faith to superstition. Astro- 
logy was the nurse of astronomy; the ignis 
fatuus of alchemy lighted the path of chemistry ; 
and the wildest dreams of magic had some rays 
of truth, which in after-times were concentrated 
into a useful flame. The age which looks with 
a dull cold eye upon bygone superstitions has 
nothing promising even in its mechanical per- 
fection. Progress is the history and the destiny 
of the human race ; and knowing this, we must 
regard with respect the connection between its 
youth and its comparative maturity. 

Our present condition is maturity only in 
comparison with the past; it is infancy in com- 
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fyi tne age hsm no existence bac in 
Odi tireams are leafiaeiL old 
(lu/end z bat new Jneait snd 

postLi^n. We were prophe»ed of br tke hck 
of ckL sad it e our turn to propkeffr cf Ae 
men wiu) are to eome. Bat we kiTe made 
some advance in tke art magie* dot is ccartvn. 
Wben btzadreds of miks oat of s^bt of had^ 
if we desire a cop of co&e^ and bsTe no wster 
to moke it, wbat do we do? Wbv, we merelT 
tarn the brme of tbe oeean into fresb water. 
But milk ? — milk bas become a a c ccos a iy ingre- 
dient in a modem magician's cofl^. So it bas> 
and be tberefore bring? it witb bim to sea in 
a concentrated form^ and a pindi fit powder 
completes the ea/e am laiL TIus* boweT«r« is 
a trifle. With proper appliances beside bim« be 
wiU extract from solid sobstances certain inTi- 
sible and intangible gases^ and by means of 
electricitj, lesolye them, in the twinkling of an 
e^e, into real water itself. In like manner, be 
teaches tbe son to do what that Imninary neTer 
ihonght of doing of its own accord: he divides 
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Its beams Into their actinic, calorific, and lami- 
nous components, and may be seen at work 
with all three — taking portraits with the one, 
and cooking his dinner with the other, by the 
light of the third. 

No, the days of magic have not gone by, 
and never will ; and the genii of nature will exist 
as long as nature herself. ♦ The region of the un- 
known and invisible has no sublixnary limit ; and 
that age which is destitute of its poets and 
prophets, of its dreamers and soothsayers, to 
stimulate the imagination, to elevate the concep- 
tions, to nerve the energies of its pioneers 
and path-finders, is destitute of one of the 
grand elements of progress. The external 
agent of instantaneous communication between 
points separate perhaps a thousand miles, is 
merely an iron wire manufectured by a me- 
chanic — ^but what is that immortal messenger 
which makes the iron its patht The early 
world would have given it a name, a form, a 
personality, and assigned it a range and a 
province; but we, who live under a new dis- 
pensation, in which the former is fiilfiUed, have 
nobler superstitions, and aim at grander im- 
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poadbi&tieB. We iauigiiie that #rery power 
of Mture of wbkk God baa giTen us any 
leTdbliaD mt all is m deslxiied Save of the 
Lamp, which amy be sabdned, by study, and 
watduDg, and courage, to the power of Man; 
and that tlie light, the rain, the thunder, 
the principles of electricity, attraction, grayi- 
tation, will all become ministoB of our wilL 
We hmTe already discovered a Nepenthe, of 
which Homer only dreamed; and we endure 
by its aid the most frightful surgical opera* 
tions with a snule on our fi^oe, and frequently 
a sensation of enjoyment at our heart. We 
are now working at a problem, the solution 
of which (already obtained on the small scale 
of experiment) will relieye the anxieties we 
have b^un to feel, on account of unborn 
generations, on tiie subject of fuel. The 
forests will in a great measure give way to 
cultivation^ and the coal-fields in process of 
time be exhausted; and on this consummation, 
it is our project to bum wat.er instead of wood and 
coal. This we propose to effect by separating 
its hydrogen, and combining it with the carbon 
derived from any otherwise useless substance. 
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This is only a specimen of the impossibilities 
of the day ; but numerous as they are, we 
desire to have many more. Without super- 
stition in science^ we shall never arrive at 
fiuth. Youth must precede maturity, and poets 
philosophers. Our youth, therefore, and our 
poetry, must be immortal^ since ours is a 
course of immortal progress ; and he who 
fancies — which many do — ^that the present 
age is essentially unpoetical, is a traitor to 
its spirit, and an impediment in the way of 
its advance. We know that there are un- 
wholesome as well as wholesome dreams — 
that there are visions bom of indigestion, 
when the sun is .absent from the sky, and 
the night-hag rides the breast ; but these may 
easily be distinguished by the pain, and gloom, 
and terror that environ them. The wholesome 
imaginings of poetry are lofty^ radiant, hope- 
ful ; they belong to the fresh dawn, to the 
awaking flowers, to the brightening heavens. 
Dream thus and then, poets, prophets, inteiv 
preters of the age, for ^^ morning dreams are 
true I" 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Near a large inland town in England there is 
a line of aristocratic-looking villas, interrupted 
by gardens and pleasure-grounds. The most 
distant of these is likewise the most ancient 
— ^having been built in the time of the last 
generation ; and, accordingly, it has hardly any- 
thing of the card-board appearance which so 
often distinguishes the edifices of the present 
day. Its grounds, besides, are more extensive, 
and more finely-wooded, than those of its neigh- 
bours; and, taken altogether, were it not for 
its facade forming nearly a line with the public 
road, it might well seem entitled to the name 
of a gentleman's seat. 
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This house is a favourable specimen of that 
class of the ''homes of England" to which it 
belongs ; namely^ the abodes of the wealthy and 
respectable families^ who spend their fortunes 
in the towns where they have made them ; 
only retiring a little way from the bustle of 
the streets^ and surrounding themselves with 
the comforts which^ having earned by their 
industry and integrity^ they have a right to 
enjoy. The interior at this moment presents 
a picture of the quiet^ yet somewhat luxurious^ 
respectability which might be anticipated from 
the outward aspect of the house. It is far on 
in the evening, but the family is still enjoying 
the long twilight, helping it a little with one of 
the earliest fires of the season. It consists of 
a lady and gentleman, persons of middle 
life, and several children and young people ; 
all taking advantage of the holiday inter- 
val between daylight and candlelight to 
do as little and feel as comfortable as 
possible. The father might seem, at first 
sight, to form an exception; for he is walking 
in silence up and down the floor ; but this is 
only a habit — ^and, every now and then, he 
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pauses^ in the midst of his meditationsy to look 
at his wife and fiunily, in their huge and 
handsomely-furnished room, and then at the 
evening out of doors, gathering dark and 
bleak round the eommon^ and to feelj without 
expressing it^ a deep thankfulness to God for 
his position. 

^^Papa/' said one of the children, who was 
standing at the window,^ ^^the man is still 
there; he is sitting on the chain.'' 

^^Is het" replied the father yacantlj, and 
he continued his silent walk. 

^^He is now leaning against the lamp-post," 
said another by and by ; ^^ he looks so 
lonqlyl" 

"Perhaps he is very poor," remarked the 
eldest girl softly, who was sitting by the fire- 
side. "Mamma, I daresay, will allow you to 
give him some bread and cold meatf " 

"Do you think, papa," said the little boy, 
who was still gazing earnestly out of the 
window—" do you think that man has any 
house to go to, or any children, or any friends 
to care for him f He looks 86 very, very 
lonely I " The father, thus appealed to, stopped 
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at the window mechanicaUy, and looked in 
the required direction. He had himself observed 
the man, though half unconsciously, for a con- 
siderable time. There seemed to be some fas- 
cination for this stranger about the spot; for 
he had returned to it again and again during 
the evening, now looking up at the house, 
and then round the common, which was bounded 
by the road before it. Before the warmth of 
day had been entirely lost, he had occasionally 
thrown himself down upon the grass; but 
when the air became chill, he had walked 
along the road, or leant upon the chain which 
connected the row of chestnuts before the 
house, or reclined against the lamp-post. The 
master of this luxurious abode began to look 
as earnestly as his little boy; but when the 
man was taken in to receive the suggested 
donation of food, his eyes still continued fixed 
on the same spot, and it was evident that he 
was in a reverie, which had probably no con- 
nexion with the things or persons before him. 
Presently he resumed his walk, but in deeper 
silence and abstraction. 

"Papa," cried one of the children, bursting 
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into the room, ^I am so ^bd! The man is 
hungry, and we have made him st down in 
the haU, and he eata ao fiiat ! " 

^ He knows jonr name," cried another ; ^^ but 
he says yon must be very old — and of course 
you are.'' 

^ Nonsense !" intermpted the mother; ^^he 
must take your papa for somebody else of the 
name." 

^^To be sure he must," said the little boy 
who had remained so long at the window; 

*^for he asked if you had any nephews ^ 

Here the father started so yidently as to 
attract the attention of the whole groap. 

^'Go on," sadd he, in a troubled voice. 

'^And when I said no, that you had never 
any nephews, he started — just as you did 
now!" The &ther tamed away, and resumed 
his walk, but his pace was at first broken and 
hurried. He became cahn, however, by degrees ; 
and it was in his usual tone he desired them 
to ring for lights to the library, and to send 
the man to him there. 

The library was an oblong octagonal room, 
with .well-filled bookcases reaching oq all sides 
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to the lofty roof; and the idea of scholar-like 
seclusion was rendered complete by the inner 
side of the door being covered with imitative 
volumes^ corresponding in appearance with the 
rest; so that, when it was shut, there seemed 
to be no means of ingress or egress, except by 
the large and lofty Gothic window looking 
into the garden. A lamp depended from the 
roof by a chain, and its shaded light brought 
out unobtrusively the gilding of the books and 
bookcases. A pair of lighted wax candles stood 
on the study-table near the fire, and beside it, 
seated in an ample library chair, the master 
of the house awaited the appearance of his 
destitute guest. ,• 

The man presently entered the room, and 
shutting the door gently behind him, gave a 
quick, curious glance round the walls^ and ad- 
vanced slowly to the table. He was probably 
not older than his host, but the hair of the one 
was only grizzled, while that of the other was 
gray. The brow of the one was smooth, while 
that of the other was deeply indented, not by 
the parallel lines of thought or study, but the 
irregular wrinkles of anxiety, passion — perhaps 
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crime. The one had a calm, reflective eye, and 
a mild though determined expression ; while 
the glance of the other, ftill of fear mingled 
with defiance, was habitually restless, bespeaking 
a life of vicissitudes and expedients. The one 
was dressed with a precision bordering on the 
finical, and betraying the nicest discrimination 
as to the requirements of that middle period 
of life with which the gaiety of youth is as 
inconsistent as the gravity of old age; while 
the other was buttoned up to the throat in a 
threadbare black coat^ scanty in dimensions, and 
yet permitting — ^perhaps for a good reason — ^no 
vestige of linen to be seen. The two gazed 
for some time into each other^s eyes. 

"Even so, Walter," said the master of the 
house ; " it is thus we meet ! " 

"And as if we had never parted," replied the 
guest, "but for an hour or a day! Why, it 
seems as if there was not even a book out of 
its place I Nothing is changed but ourselves ! 
And you are only changed by having become 
some twenty years older ; while I — how is this, 
William — cousin William," continued he, passion- 
ately, " why is this t What was the difference 
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in our crime which has made this difference 
in our fortunes ? " ^ 

^^I can tell you how it is," said William, 
calmly, *^ but not why it is ; and even after we 
exchange revelations, I am of opinion that we 
shall still be in the dark." 

^^No matter; I am curious to hear, and I 
shall not hesitate to tell. I have nothing to 
conceal ; no motive for concealment ; no house, 
no home^ no family, no fortune, no respecta- 
bility ! I am more independent than you 1 
Ha! ha! Proceed." 

" When we arrived at Liverpool," said William, 
slowly, like a man whose mind is busy in en- 
deavouring to recall the past — " after — ^" 

^^ I know, I know : go on. Our uncle was 
cold and harsh. We were treated more like 
slaves than assistants in his business and portions 
of his blood. We were, besides, young, san- 
guine, adventurous. The manners of the day 
and the place led us into dissipation; and if 
we did take what he ought to have given, and 
only a portion of what he would have left us 
at his death — Go on; I understand. When 
we arrived at Liverpool — " 

Q2 
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*^ After roblniig our ujide.'* 

^ How 1 — ^tliis fifom yon 1 ** — and Waltei^s eyes 
trayelled unconsciously round the beautiful 
library. 

^^ It is merely the truth. It was our intention 
to proceed to some foreign country, with the 
yague notion of pushing our fortune — ^ 

^^ And of sending back to our imde, as soon 
as it might be in our power, the money we had 
made our stepping^tone. Do you forget that? " 

** Pshaw!'' 

"Why, William, you are a worse reprobate 
than 1 1 I cannot think of my first felony, even 
when alone, without summoning to my assistance 
all the excuses I can find." 

"My plan is different. When we arrived at 
Liverpool^ it was late, and we went to bed in the 
same room. I could not sleep. But it was fear 
that haunted me, not conscience. At every 
sound in the house, I started in affright; and 
when, in the middle of the night, I heard the 
street door open, and a heavy, stem-sounding 
foot ascend the stair, the bed shook with my 
tremor. How I envied you I I might have 
thought, but for your deep breathing, that you 
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were dead ; and in that case I should have envied 
you still more. But at length the dawn came; 
and by degrees the rising hum of the great 
town; and then my wearied senses sunk into 
repose. When I awoke, I was alone !" 

"What was your first thought?" demanded 
Walter, suddenly. 

" That you had robbed me in turn." 

"Hal hal ha!" 

"The idea, imder the circumstances, was 
natural — nay, unavoidable, in our state of 
mutual crime ; but it turned out to be incorrect. 
My share of the booty was safe ; and I con- 
cluded that, not wishing to disturb me, you had 
gone out to inquire about the sailing of a 
vessel. An hour passed away — two. What 
could have become of you? Had you deter- 
mined to shake off the association of a com- 
panion you could not trust? Were you now 
on your way to some other seaport to escape 
from me? Or had you been arrested in the 
street, and carried to jail? If so, would you 
betray me? These were the questions that 
coursed each other through my mind; and at 
last a loud knocking at the door of my room 
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threw me into an agony of terror. ^ The coach 
for — goes at twelve ! ' cried a rough voice. 
How my heart leapt I The name of my native 
place brought with it a thousand associations; 
and my dead parents seemed to pass through 
the room, followed by every acqnidntance I had 
in the town, and at last, closing the cortege, 
by my uncle ; all bending eyes of sorrow, 
wonder, and reproach upon me as they gUded 
away and disappeared. I buried my face in 
my hands and wept." 

"No I — did you? I see it now." 
"This tranquillised my spirit, and dressing 
myself hastily, I went out in search of you. 
I roamed through the principal streets, and 
along the interminable docks, fancying every 
moment that some one turned to look at me, 
and more than once darting into a lane, as I 
saw in the distance a figure which I persuaded 
myself I knew. At length I found my way 
back to the inn. The room was still solitary. 
Nothing was there but the things and persons 
of the past; and sitting down in the midst 
of the spectral show, ghastly, trembUng, and 
bathed in a cold sweat, I gave myself up for 
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a time to all the horrors of my situation. I 
was startled from my reverie by another loud 
knocking at the door of my room; and the 
rough voice cried this time — ^ Only Jive minutes 
to twelve! ' " Here William wiped his brow 
with his perfumed handkerchief. 

"Go on," cried Walter, impatiently. 

" I cannot tell precisely what followed. I have 
a confused recollection of rushing down the 
stairs ; of forcing my way through a crowd ; 
of being cursed and struck for my rudeness; 
of shouting after the coach, which had just 
started, till my brain reeled and my voice 
was lost. When I recover the thread of my 
narrative, I am on my way to this place at 
the rate of ten miles an hour." 

"Never mind the thread of your narrative," 
interrupted Walter, moodily. " You confessed ; 
you laid the blame upon me; you were for- 
given—and there is an end." 

" Would that such had been the case 1 But 
I did not confess, because I knew that I 
should not be forgiven. The door being acci- 
dentally ajar, I made my way to my own 
quarters without being seen, first stealing into 
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tlds room and replacing the money. No one 
oame to look after me, for no one knew that 
I was in the house. I heard hour after hour 
strike; the daylight vanished by degrees^ and 
when it became utterly dark, I crept shivering 
into bed. Fatigue, terror, agony of mind, and 
hunger — for I had eaten nothing all day — did 
their work; and I was found by the servants 
the next morning in a raging fever. From 
that day to this, I never was asked a single 
question on the subject I My impression is, 
that the vague guesses of the servants were 
received by my uncle as authentic information ; 
that it was supposed that, on hearing of your 
flight, I had pursued, in order to bring you 
back, and that mortification and disappointment 
had occasioned my illnes^." 

"Was there ever fortune like thist Why, 
you might have kept the money, and it would 
have been supposed that I had taken the 
whole. And perhaps you did! Come, let us 
not have half-confidences; only wait till I get 
to mine I " 

"You forget," said William, gently, "that I 
am here — and thus. But if you will not 
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believe your own eyes, where is the use of 
my words? There are witnesses, however — 
hark!" and a knock was heard at the door, 
accompanied by a confased babble of small 
voices. It was the young children, brought 
by the nursemaid for the kiss of good-night; 
and in they walked, or tottered, according to 
their ages, with their snowy nightgowns and 
white caps tied under their chin, and their 
rosy faces, dimpled with loving smiles, as they 
held up their little mouths to their father. 
Some of them offered their hands to their 
acquaintance of the hall ; but the rough, 
shabby, destitute-looking man turned away to 
pore intently on the fire; although, when the 
door closed upon the children, his heretofore 
accomplice could see that his whole firame 
was shaken with silent sobs. 

"I have little more to tell, continued Wil- 
liam. "My illness gave me time for reflection; 
and the thoughts of my crime, though at first a 
spectre to affright, became at length a beacon 
to warn and to guide. My uncle seemed cold 
and stern to the last; and yet I often think 
that I should have foimd some opportunity 
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strides, crushing his hands within each other. 
He then sat down again gently, almost timidly, 
and began his relation in a low voice. 

" When I awoke," said he, " on that mem- 
orable morning in Liverpool, it was some time 
before I could understand where I was, or what 
had happened. Our scheme, you know, was 
not a sudden one ; we had accustomed ourselves 
to it by degrees; and I had come to think it 
at least an off-hand, dashing, spirited affair. 
But that room was so silent I The hum of the 
town circled round without entering it, as it 
were ; and you — you were like a corpse ; white, 
ghastly, mute, motionless, dead. I could not 
breathe. I jumped up with a sensation of 
choking. I threw on my clothes violently; I 
would not awaken you intentionally; but I 
dragged about the chairs; I coughed, whistled, 
sung I and at length, enraged at your insensi- 
bility, I went forth to gasp in the open air. No 
warning met my ear — ^no messenger from Heaven 
gave me tidings of the coach — no mystic voice 
came to aid the whisperings of my conscience 
and my heart I A dull, grey, heavy sky hung 
over the town; the streets were crowded with 
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phantoms whom I knew not, and who knew not 
me ; the rash of the carriage wheels was as the 
rush of the viewless winds over a desert. I was 
suddenly asked, as I leant over one of the piers, 
looking into the dull waters, whether I would 
not lend a hand for a half-hour^s trip; and 
descending mechanically into the boat, I soon 
found myself, vrith a single companion, going 
down the river before the wind." 

"Then, after all," said William with curiosity, 
as the narrator paused, " our separation was 
accidental ? But how did you get to that foreign 
climate which has left such eloquent tokens upon 
your complexion t " 

" You shall hear. The wind, which was with 
us going down the river, was against us coming 
back ; and as it had increased in force, the 
proposed half-hour, notwithstanding all our ex- 
ertions — growing more and more frantic on my 
part, as the time passed on — ^became at least 
three hours before we regained the pier. A mis- 
giving, I could not tell of what nature, came over 
my mind^ as I threaded my way through the 
streets to the inn. Still there was no warning ; 
I heard no voice louder than another among the 
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inarticulate murmurs of the town; and when a 
church clock struck twelve as I passed^ it fell 
upon my hearty not like a peal for the living, but 
a knell for the dead. Before the sound was well 
out of my ear, I was once more in the deserted 
room — alone in my guilt, friendless and com- 
panionless in my despair ! " 

Up to this moment there had been something 
almost touching in the tone of Walter's voice — it 
seemed as if the young children had left some 
holy influence in the room. But here, smiting 
the table suddenly with his hand, he continued 
his narrative in a hoarse rude voice, and with an 
air of the desperado, so marked, that it might 
have seemed in part assumed. William in the 
meantime sat watching him with a calm and deep 
attention, on which not a tone or gesture was 
lost. 

"Well, what was to be done. I was now 
alone — mark that — alone! There was not a 
human being in the world to whom I was not 
an object either of indiflerence or execration — 
who would not either have passed me by as a 
stranger, or arrested me for a felon. This is 
rarely the case even^with the worst of criminals. 
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Even in tbe bush of Yan Diemen's Land — and I 
know Yan Diemen's Land! — ^the ranger herds 
with the savages when he is ent off finom his own 
fellows. Now, look yon here. I went to Lon- 
don, when at length I had made up my mind 
that yon had thrown off one whom you could not 
trusty and gone to try the world on your own 
account. But in London I was still alone; 
though not long! There is only one kind of 
society there that is freely open to the unintro- 
dnced ; and that is the society of the depraved 
and the desperate. And what was I, that I 
should scorn such a resource f I was like youi^ 
self; I remembered that I was a felon; but I 
remembered it under different circumstances. 
I bethought myself that every shiUing I spent 
was the produce of theft, till crime became a 
portion, as it were, of my existence ! What 
could come of this when my money was spent 
— ^when, enervated by vice and misery, I could 
no longer look for employment — ^when the com- 
rades of my brute enjoyments jeered me alike 
for my poverty and my cowardice f What could 
come of it, I say ? " 

"You had two courses; and notwithstanding 
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your dreadful experience, you deliberately chose 
the worst." 

"That is false! It was not through delibe- 
ration, but in a fit of madness, aggravated by 
drunkenness, that I became a housebreaker I 
I was seized in the midst of my first crime — 
tried < — and cast for fifteen years' transporta- 
tion. The judge said it was a bad job. Per- 
haps he was right; that I know little about." 
Walter's voice here became faint. The paroxysm 
to which he had wrought himself up was past ; 
he had told the worst, and felt the worst, and 
he now went on in a subdued tone. 

"I have little more to tell; for as I look 
back on these fifteen years, there is hardly one 
incident that, at this distance of time and place^ 
appears to be distinguished from another. I 
believe I * behaved well ; ' at least I got a ticket 
of leave as soon as it could be legally granted. 
After the term was over, I tried to do some- 
thing in Hobart Town; but it was not to be. 
I was ill — I was home-sick — I lost everything 
—even hope; and when I arrived in London 
a few weeks ago, I had no means, even of tem- 
porary support, but my apparel. I knew no 
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one; I looked for no one; I felt like a man 
in a forest." 

"Then you came hither on the chance — ^" 

"Of obtaining charity t No. I knew no 
one here any more than there. But this spot 
was England to me — this was my home for 
which I had sickened — this was my country! 
The object of my journey was not accomplished 
till I came here. But when I did come, I 
saw nothing more than walls and trees. I 
lingered beside them simply because I had no- 
where else to go. That is all." 

When Walter had finished his narration, he 
again looked round the beautiful library^ then 
at the door, where he saw in imagination the 
young children, and their warm^ loving smiles; 
and with an unconscious shiver he rose up^ and 
pressing more closely the collar of his threadbare 
coat round his neck, seemed about to move slowly 
away. The earnest look with which William 
had been regarding him softened, and his eyes 
were sufiused with that manly softness which in 
gentler woman is turned into tears. 

"Sit down," said he, "my poor friend — ^my 
unhappy accomplice! We were separated for 
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the good of both, and we meet again to complete 
the plan of a higher, wiser Power. A circum- 
stance the most inconceivably trifling, the most 
apparently fortuitous, gave a different colour to 
our whole fortunes— a different direction to our 
whole lives. As a stone interposed in the course 
of a stream divides it in two, sending one portion 
through a garden, and the other through a desert, 
so that circumstance made you a convict, and me 
— ^what you see. I was placed in circumstances 
where the wildnesses and indiscretions of youth 
were subdued, and my heart touched and changed 
even by prosperity ; while you were permitted to 
pass from folly into guilt, that your more mascu- 
line nature might be wrung by its invariable 
attendant — misery. Sit down, Walter : let us be 
thankful for even the worst of the past, and look 
forward bravely, hopefully, confidingly to the 
future!" 

Twenty years before, we have said, these two 
had sat in the same room; and twenty years 
after the present meeting, they were still occa- 
sionally there together. But the same difference 
continued in their appearance and position. 
Valter was for many years the governor of a 
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neighbouring prison, his cousin (never known as 
such) being security for him to a considerable 
amount; and he was highly respected in the 
country-side both for his firmness and humanity. 
They are now both dead ; but though sleeping in 
the same churchyard, their relative rank is un- 
disturbed. There is a tomb, which is one of the 
lions of the place, bearing an inscription conmie- 
morative of the talents and virtues of the de- 
ceased, and of his public services in the preven- 
tion of crime and the reformation of criminals. 
Near it is a plain slab, recording merely the name 
and age of the dead. And even this humble 
legend is nearly effaced by the footsteps of the 
visitors, who stand upon it to view the more re- 
markable monument. These are the tombs of 
the two felons. 
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LOVING ONE FOR ONE's SELF. 

These is a story of certain men of Gotham^ 
who, sitting down upon the ground in a circle to 
converse, had some difficulty, when they were 
about to separate, in finding their own peculiar 
Hmbs. Each man insisted upon appropriating to 
himself the best-turned leg near him, just as one 
naturally does in the matter of hats at the break- 
ing-up of an evening party ; and the embrouille- 
ment might have terminated in something se- 
rious, had not the disputants been members of 
the Peace Society, and referred the question 
to the arbitration of a passer-by. This individual 
fortunately possessed at once a philosophic mind 
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and a vigorous arm, and he applied a horse- 
whip so sharply to the backs of the whole circle 
that every man found his own legs in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Some persons may be disposed to doubt, in a 
certain measure, the authenticity of this anecdote, 
or even to rank our men of Gotham smnmarily 
with the personages of mythic story ; but a little 
reflection will shew that we are all subject to 
mistakes and misconceptions quite as extraor- 
dinary, and of a much more wholesale nature. 
What is more common than for a man to lose 
himself in the mazes of a story, till his identity 
merges in that of the hero^ and he is the vision 
by which he is haunted, till 

" All his visage wans, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 
A hroken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit " 

when suddenly the horsewhip of Circumstance 
flashes over his shoulders — a door claps, a bell 
rings, a voice calls — and hey ! presto I the illusion 
vanishes, and Eichard's himself again I 

Himself? What self? This is a puzzling 
word when you think of it. It is a tradition, a 
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convention; supposed by common consent to 
have a meaning ; which, nevertheless, wax^ 
dimmer and more formless the more earnestly 
you look for it. To be loved for one's self is the 
grand aspiration both of romance and real life. 
Love of any other kind is voted a lie and a cheat, 
and not only so by sentimental young ladies, but 
by the grave, staid, and even elderly of the male 
sex. " It is I who must be loved," say all with 
one voice, "and not my birth, fortune, station, 
power — ^not the mere material circumstances by 
which I am surrounded by the accidents of the 
world.'' "It is I who must be loved," says Miss 
Angelina, going into . particulars, "and not my 
beauty, shape^ manner, dress^ dancing, dowry, 
jewels; I must be loved for myself, and for 
myself alone ; for an individuality which cannot 
be affected by misfortune, poverty, or even 
smallpox." 

Now this is what puzzles us. fVhat is this 
self ?— tt?Aa< is this individuality ? It is a phy- 
siological fact that the whole of our frame, the 
whole of our material part, is perpetually chang- 
ing ; that there is not an atom of our body which 
was in existence, as one of its component parts, 
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a few yean ago; and that the materiak of which, 
some brief time hence, we ahall be compoeed, are 
at present difiiised throughout the different king- 
doms of nature. It is obviously, therefore, not 
the physical bulk of Miss Angelina she calls her 
Self; and one does not see clearly how she can be 
said to have any more absolute and exdusiye pro- 
perty in her moral and intellectual character, 
apart from the circumstances by which it was de- 
veloped* 

If our fidr enthusiast had chanced to be bom in 
a cellar, and brought up in misery and crime, she 
would, according to her theory, have still been 
the same self. Will she tell us that she would 
still be entitled to expect the same love? If not, 
she cannot be loved for herself, but for the ma- 
terial circumstances which are part and parcel of 
her individuality. If she had grown up in some 
remote and solitary place, with a deaf-mute for 
her sole companion, she would still have been the 
same entity, and she would still have possessed, 
in the recesses of her moral being, the germs of 
those qualities which, in a state of development 
and activity, are fitted to awaken admiration. 
But without knowledge, without aspirations 
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beyond those of mere animal life, and without 
even language to express her few ideas^ would 
she be entitled to the love she now demands 
as a right ? 

It may be answered — for a man's self will not 
be quietly surrendered, any more than his skin — 
that, at the time love is won, the moral and intel- 
lectual being is formed, the innate qualities de- 
veloped, and that individuality constituted, which 
is the self all seek to vindicate. But this is afEbc 
ing an arbitrary and impossible limit to the pro- 
gress of mind. It assumes that circumstances 
influence us up to a certain precise point, and 
that then their effect ceases suddenly, and the 
character, till that moment in a liquid and ductile 
state, cook down at once in its mould, and be- 
comes a solid and unchangeable mass. It is 
unreasonable thus to have recourse to mirade^ 
even for the protection of one's self. The world 
in which we live is the school of circumstances, 
and we are usually taken home before we are half 
taught. It is common to say of some unexpected 
conduct in a man ; " We did not think him capa- 
ble of it ; this presents him in quite a new light 
— ^he is a different person from what we supposed 
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him to be." He is indeed a different self. The 
circumstances in which he chanced to be placed 
have brought out some hitherto dormant points 
in his character^ and the man is to all intents 
and purposes a new being. These circumstances 
are essential to the estimate we form of him, 
whether good or bad, whether tending to love or 
hate. 

But the passion for being loved for one's self 
has led, we are told, to experiment, and this has 
resulted in facts that laugh at our philosophy. 
A gentleman who has a high opinion of the entity 
he calls himself, determines to ascertain in what 
estimation it is held by others. He takes mea- 
sures, therefore, which appear to strip him of all 
the prestiges of wealth and rank. He becomes 
a bankrupt, loses his estate, lays down his car- 
riage, exchanges his mansion for a cottage ; and 
in this denuded condition presents himself to his 
lady-love. Her woman's heart, however, is as 
firm as a rock. She has loved him in wealth, 
and still loves him in poverty. The atmosphere 
in which they lived has changed its temperature ; 
but she only nestles the closer to her chosen one. 
The material conductors between them are 
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broken ; but passion, with a finer sense than the 
electric fluid, overleaps the chasm. Surely this 
is being loved for one's self! Not at all. The 
gentleman only acts ruin, he does not feel it; 
his manner, his speech, his aspect, are the same, 
only touched by a melancholy which gives ro- 
mance to his misfortune. The lady only hears 
of poverty, she does not see it ; and her imagina- 
tion is busy embrowning her lover's cheek with 
manly toil, and festooning their cottage-porch 
with roses and jasmine. 

Real poverty is a very different thing from 
stage poverty. Real labourers neither work nor 
play in knee-breeches trimmed with ribbons, and 
clean white stockings; cottage girls don't go a 
haymaking in muslin dresses, or dust the tables 
with snowy aprons; real gentlemen don't take 
kindly to their porridge or their fat bacon; 
neither are they partial to the crystal spring; 
and no more do they learn intuitively to plough 
and reap, but on the contrary are jeered for 
their ignorance and effeminacy by the cow- 
boys, and are a standing butt for the oxen. 
Our ruined gentleman would cut a very awk- 
ward, and perhaps a very unamiable^ figure in 
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anj other position than the one he had been 
accustomed to — as his fiuthful mistress would 
find^ if she could follow him into his new avo- 
cations. In the meantime she makes the mis- 
take, in meditating on his changed fortune, of 
supposing him to be the same self hj whom 
her heart was won; and thus her fancy carries 
him in a stage costume through the stem realities 
of the working world. 

Do we say, then, that there is no such thing 
as disinterested love? No, ladies! no, gentle- 
men ! we say nothing of the kind. What we 
say is, that the character of a man has no sepa- 
rate existence, so far as the perceptions of others 
are concerned, from the circumstances by which 
it has been formed, and in which it is embedded. 
The notion of being loved, therefore, for one's 
self is mere fudge; and the witty sneers of 
young ladies or young gentlemen at the appli- 
ances of fortune which surround the object of 
their choice is mere babble. We cannot teU 
what a man will do, if thrown out of his posi- 
tion ; we do not know how his accomplishments 
will wear in another sphere of life, or what 
hitherto dormant qualities may rise into activity. 
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We know and love what he is ; but we neither 
know nor love — except in a dream and delusion 
— what he will be. Suppose the instance we 
have given to be reversed in point of station 
— suppose some cottage Blowsalinda sees her 
Strephon metamorphosed^ all on a sudden^ into 
a gentleman by some magical stroke of fortune ; 
her affections are unchanged, for they are riveted 
on himself y not on his clouted shoon; and her 
innocent imagination even pleases itself with 
pictures of his long <ioat and gloved hands. 
But if she could see his entrance into the new 
life to which he is called — his awkwardness, his 
ignorance, his bashftdness ; if she could hear the 
gibes of the very servants on his manner and 
appearance ; and, above all, if she could feel the 
change his new fortune has wrought in him, and 
the terror with which he starts at every appari- 
tion before his fancy of his peasant mistress — 
she would know that the hero of her love was 
no more than a shadow or a memory. 

But, again, do we say that there is no such 
thing as disinterested love ? By no means. We 
merely say that there is no such thing as love 
fixed upon a mere abstraction — ^upon a thing 
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iirespectiye of circumstance and change. The 
grief that is (dt at a love-disappointment is like 
the tears that are given to the dead — ^tears that 
emhahn the living image in onr memory — ^not the 
rain that moulders in the grave. Disinterested 
love is found in every station, in every circle of 
circumstances ; and in married life, more especir- 
ally, where it has freer scope, it enlivens the 
dreariest path of adversity, and indeed festoons 
the humblest porch with roses and jasmine. 
Disinterested love is not the love of the occult 
self we have been groping after, but of an actual 
being, possessed of qualities that have our sym- 
pathy and admiration, and surrounded by cir- 
cumstances calculated to retain them in activity. 
For this being we would make any sacrifice — 
in great emergencies, that of life itself; but we 
will not stultify ourselves by affirming that we love 
him as an abstraction. In the above instances 
we have seen that generous love remains even 
after its object has been stripped of everything 
by which it was won. But this, philosophically 
considered, is the love of one who exists merely 
in our memory, and with whom the actual 
man identifies himself only in those compara- 
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tively rare cases where great^ or good, or 
merely pleasing qualities are so firmly embedded 
in the character as to survive the shock of 
change. 
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llineteent^ Cj^apter. 

BOOK-WOB8HIP. 

A BOOK belongs in a peculiar manner to the 
age and nation that produce it. It is an ema- 
nation of the thought of the time; and if it 
survive to an after-time, it remains as a land- 
mark of the progress of the imagination or the 
intellect. Some books do even more than this: 
they press forward to the future age, and make 
appeals to its maturer genius ; but, in so doing, 
they still belong to their own — they still wear 
the garb which stamps them as appertaining to 
a particular epoch. Of that epoch, ^ it is true, 
they are, intellectually, the flower and chief; 
they are the expression of its finer spirit, and 
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serve as a link between the two generations of 
the past and the future; but of that future — 
so much changed in habits, and feelings, and 
knowledge — ^they can never, even when acting 
as guides and teachers, form an essential part: 
there is always some bond of sympathy want- 
ing. 

A single glance at our own great books will 
illustrate this — books which are constantly re- 
printed, without which no library can be 
tolerated — ^which are still, generation after gene- 
ration, the objects of the national worship, and 
are popularly supposed to afford a universal and 
unfailing standard of excellence in the various 
departments of literature. These books, although 
pored over as a task and study by the few, 
are rarely openied and never read by the many; 
they are known the least by those who reverence 
them most. They are, in short, idols, and their 
worship is not a faith, but a superstition. This 
kind of belief is not shaken even by experience. 
When a devourer of the novels of Scott, for 
instance, takes up Tom Jones, he, after a vain 
attempt to read, may lay it down with a feel- 
ing of surprise and dissatisfaction ; but Tom 
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Jonez remains still to his convictions ^^an epic 
in prose," the fiction par excellence of the lan- 
guage. As for Clarissa Harlotoe and Sir 
Charles Grandison^ we have not heard of any 
common reader in our generation who has had 
the hardihood even to open the volumes ; but 
Richardson, as well as Fielding, retains his ori- 
ginal niche among the gods of romance ; and 
we find Scott himself one of the high-priests 
of the worship. When wandering once upon 
the continent, we were thrown for several days 
into the company of an English clergyman, 
who had provided himself, as the best possible 
model in description, with a copy of Spenser; 
and it was curious to observe the pertinacity 
with which, from time to time, he drew forth 
his treasure, and the weariness with which in 
a few minutes he returned it to his pocket. 
Yet our reverend friend, we have no doubt, 
went home with his faith in Spenser unshaken, 
and recommends it to this day as the most 
delightful of all companions for a journey. 

In the present century, the French and Grer- 
man critics have begun to place this reverential 
feeling for the ^^ classics " of a language upon a 
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more rational basis. In estimating an author^ 
they throw themselves back into the times in 
which he wrote; they determine his place 
among the spirits of his own age ; and ascer- 
tain the practical influence his works have 
exercised over those of succeeding generations. 
In short, they judge him relatively, not abso- 
lutely ; and thus convert an unreasoning super- 
stition into a sober faith. We do not require 
to be told, that in every book destined to sur- 
vive its author, there are here and there gleams 
of nature that belong to all time ; but the 
body of the work is after the fashion of the 
age that produced it; and he who is unacquainted 
with the thought of that age, will always judge 
amiss. In England, we are still in the bonds 
of the last century, and it is surprising what 
an amount of aifectation mingles with criticism 
even of the highest pretensions. It is no won* 
der, then, that common readers should be mis- 
taken in their book-worship. To such persons, 
for all their blind reverence, Dante must in 
reality be a wild beast — a fine animal, it is 
true, but still a wild beast — and our own Milton 
a polemical pedant arguing by the light of 
VOL. II. S 
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poetry. To such readers, the spectacle of 
Ugolino devouring the head of Eug^eri, and 
wiping his jaws with the hair that he might 
tell his story, cannot fail to give a feeling of 
horror and disgust, which even the glorious 
wings of Dante's angels — the most sublime of 
all such creations — ^would &il to chase away. 
The poetry of the Divine Comedy belongs to 
nature; its superstition, intolerance, and fanati- 
cism, to the thirteenth century. These last 
have either passed away from the modem world, 
or they exist in new forms, and with the first 
alone can we have any real healthy sympathy. 
One of our literary idols is Shakspeare — 
perhaps the greatest of them all ; but although 
the most universal of poets, his^ works, taken in 
the mass, belong '^to the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth, not to ours. A critic has well said, that if 
Shakspeare were now living, he would manifest 
the same dramatic power, but under different 
forms ; and his taste, his knowledge, and his 
beliefs would all be different. This, however, is 
not the opinion of the book-worshippers ; it is 
not the poetry alone of Shakspeare, but the work 
bodily, which is pre-eminent with them ; not that 
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which is universal in his genius, but that like- 
wise which is restricted by the fetters of time 
and country. The conunentators, in the same 
way, find it their business to bring up his short- 
comings to bis ideal character, not to account for 
their existence by the manners and prejudices of 
his age, or the literary models on which his taste 
was formed. It would be easy to run over, in this 
way, the list of all our great authors, and to shew 
that book-worship, as contradistinguished from a 
wise and discriminating respect, is nothing more 
than a vulgar superstition. 

We are the more inclined to put forth these 
ideas, at a time when reprints are the 'order of 
the day — when speculators, with a singular blind- 
ness, are ready to take hold of almost anything 
that comes in their way without the expense of 
copyright. It would be far more judicious to 
employ persons of a correct and elegant taste to 
separate the local and temporary from the uni- 
versal and immortal part of our classics, and give 
us, in an independent form, what belongs to our- 
selves and to all time. A movement was made 
some years ago in this direction by Mr. Craik, 
who printed in one of Charles Knight's publi- 
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cations a sammaiy of the Fairy Queen, con- 
verting the prosaic portions into prose, and giving 
only the true poetry in the rich and mosical 
verses of Spenser. A travelling companion like 
this, we venture to assure our clerical friend, 
would not be pocketed so wearily as the original 
work. The harmony of the divine poet would 
saturate his heart and beam from his eyes ; and 
when wandering where we met him, among the 
storied ruins of the Bhine, he would have by his 
side, not the man Spenser, surrounded by the pre- 
judices and rudenesses of his age, but the spirit 
Spenser, discoursing to and with the universal 
heart of nature. Leigh Hunt, with more origi- 
nality — more of the quality men call genius, but 
a less correct perception of what is reaUy wanted 
— ^has done the same thing for the great Italian 
poets ; and in his sparkling pages, Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and the rest of the tuneful train, appear 
unfettered by the more unpleasing peculiarities 
of their mortal time. But the criticism by which 
their steps are attended, though full of grace and 
acuteness, is absolute, not relative. They are 
judged by a standard of taste and feeling existing 
in the author's mind ; the Inferno is a magnificent 
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caldron of everything base and detestable in 
human nature; and the Orlando y a paradise of 
love, beauty, and delight. Dante, the sublime 
poet, but inexorable bigot, meets with little to- 
lerance from Leigh Himt; while Ariosto, ex- 
haustless in his wealth, ardent and exulting — 
fiill of the same excess of life which in youth 
sends the blood dancing and boiling through the 
veins — has his warmest sympathy. This kind of 
criticism is but a new form of the error we have 
pointed out ; for both poets receive his homage — 
the one praised in the spontaneous outpourings of 
his heart, the other served with the rites of devil- 
worship. 

When we talk of the great authors of one 
generation pressing forward to claim the sym- 
pathy of the maturer genius of the next, we 
mean precisely what we say. We are well aware 
that some of the great writers we have casually 
mentioned have no equals in the present world ; 
yet the present world is more mature, in point of 
taste, than their own. That is the reason why 
they are great authors now. Some books last for 
a season, some for a generation, some for an age, 
or two, or more ; always dropping off when the 
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time they reach outstripe them. One of these 
lost treasures is sometimes reprinted ; bat if this 
is done in the hope of a renewed popcdarity, the 
speculation is sure to fail. Curious and studious 
men, it is true, are gratified by the reproduction ; 
but the general read^ would prefer a book of his 
own generation^ using the former as materials, and 
separating its immortal part from its perishing 
body. 

And the general reader^ be it remembered, 
is virtually the age. It is for him the studious 
think, the imaginative invent, the tuneful sing; 
beyond him, there is no appeal but to the 
future. He is superstitious, as we have seen, 
but hid gods are few and traditional He de- 
termines to make a stand somewhere; and it 
is necessary for him to do so, if he would not 
encumber his literary Olympus with a Hindoo- 
like pantheon of millions. But how voracious 
is this general reader in regard to the efiusions 
of his own day! What will become of the 
myriads of books that have passed through our 
own unworthy hands? How many of them 
will survive to the next generation? How 
many will continue to float still further down 
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the stream of time? How many will attain 
the honour of the apotheosis? And will they 
coexist, in this exalted state^ with the old objects 
of worship t This last is a pregnant question ; 
for each generation will in all probability fiimish 
its quota of the great books of the language, 
and, if so, a reform in the superstition we have 
exposed is no longer a matter of mere expe- 
dience, but of necessity. We are aware that 
all this will be pronounced rank heresy by those 
who assume the style of critics, who usually 
make a prodigious outcry when a great author 
is mutilated, even by expunging a word which 
modem decency excludes from the vocabulary 
of social an4 family intercourse. This word, 
however — supposing it to represent the mortal 
and perishing part of an author's productions — 
belongs not to him, but to his age; not to the 
intellectual man, but to the external and fleet- 
ing manners of his day and generation. Such 
critics usually take credit to themselves for a 
peculiarly large and liberal spirit ; but there 
seems to us, on the contrary, to be something 
mean and restricted in views that regard the 
man as an individual, not as a portion of the 
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genius which belongs to the world. Y^et, even 
as an individual, the man is safe in his entirety, 
for there is no project of cancelling the printed 
works extant in our libraries, public and private. 
The true question simply is : Are great authors 
to be allowed to become practically obsolete — 
and many of them have become so already — 
while we stand upon the delicacies and cere- 
monies of Book-worship? 
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Ckntiet^ Chapter. 

THE WOMAN OP THE WORLD. 

We all know that there are certain conven- 
tional laws by which our social doings and 
seemings are regulated; but what is the power 
which compels the observance of these laws? 
There is no company police to keep people 
moving on^ no fines or other penalties; nobody 
but the very outrageous need fear being turned 
out of the room; we have, every one of us, 
strong iQclinations and strong will; then, how 
comes it that we get on so smoothly? Why 
are there no outbreaks of individual character? 
How is it that we seem dovetailed into each 
other, as if we formed a homogeneous mass? 
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What 18 the influence which keeps up the weak 
and keeps down the strong, and spreads itself 
like oil upon the boiling sea of human passion ? 
We have a notion of our own, that all this is 
the work of an individual of the female sex ; 
and, indeed, even the most unconscious and 
unreflecting would appear to assign to that 
individual her true position and authority, in 
naming her the Woman of the World. 

Society could never exist in a state of civi- 
lisation without the woman of the world. The 
man of the world has his own department^ his 
own mitier ; but She it is who keeps up the 
general equilibrium. She is a calm, quiet, 
lady-like person, not obtrusive^ and not easily 
put out of the way. You do not know by 
external observation that she is in the room ; 
you feel it instinctively. The atmosphere she 
brings with her is peculiar, you cannot tell 
how. It is neither warm nor chill, neither 
moist nor dry; but it is repressive. You do 
not move in it with natural freedom, although 
you feel nothing that could be called g&ne. 
Her manner is generally sweet, sometimes even 
caressing, and you feel flattered and elevated 
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as you meet her approving eye. But you can- 
not get into it. There is a glassy surface^ 
beautiful but hard, of which you can make 
nothing, and presently you feel a kind of 
strangeness come over you, as if you were not 
looking into the eye of a creature of your own 
kind. What you miss is sympathy. 

It is to her want of sympathy the woman 
of the world owes her position. The same 
deficiency is indispensable in the other indi- 
viduals — such as a great monarch, or & great 
general — who rule the fate of mankind ; but 
with this difference, that in them it is partial 
and limited, and in her universal. In them, it 
bears relation to their trade or mission; in her, 
it is a peculiarity of her general nature. She 
is accused of inhumanity; of sporting with the 
feelings of those about her, and rending, when 
they interfere with her plans, the strings of the 
heart as ruthlessly as if they were fiddlestrings. 
But all that is nonsense. She does not, it is 
true, ignore the existence of strings and feel- 
ings ; on the contrary, they are in her eyes a 
great fact, without which she could do nothing. 
But her theory is, that they are merely a super- 
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sensation of impending danger creeps over him. 
Be quiet, little fly ! Gently — ^gently : slip away, 
if you can — but no defiance, no tugging, no 
floundering, or you are .lost ! 

A mythic story is told of the woman of the 
world : how in early life she was crossed in 
love ; how she lost &ith in feelings that 
seemed to exist exceptionally only in her 
own solitary bosom; and bow a certain glassy 
hardness gathered upon her hearty as she 
sat waiting and waiting for a response to 
the inner voices she had suffered to burst 
forth— 

The long-lost yentares of the heart, 
That send no answers back again ! 

But this is a fable. The woman of the world 
was never young — not while playing with her 
doll. She grew just as you see her, and will 
suffer no change till the dissolution of the ele- 
ments of her body. Love-passages she has 
indeed had, like other women ; but the love 
was all on one side, and that side not hers. 
It is curious to observe the passion thus lavished 
in vain. It reminds one of the German story 
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of the Cave of Mirrors, where a fairy damse], 
with beckoning hand and beseeching eyes, was 
reflected from a thousand angles. The pursuing 
lover, endeavouring to clasp his mistress, flung 
himself from one illusory image to another, 
finding only the sharp/ polished, glittering glass 
in his embrace, till faint, breathless, and bleed- 
ing, he sank upon the ground. 

The woman of the world, though a dangerous 
ihistress, is an agreeable friend. She is partial 
to the everyday married lady, when presentable 
in point of dress and manners, and overwhelms 
her with little condescending kindnesses and 
caresses. This good lady, on her part, thinks 
her patroness a remarkably clever woman; not 
that she understands her, or knows exactly what 
she is about; but somehow or other she is sure 
she is prodigiously clever. As for the everyday 
young lady, who has a genius for reverence, 
she reveres her ; and these two, with their male 
congeners, are the dress-figures the woman of 
the world places about her rooms, like ivory 
pieces on a chess-board. 

This admirable lady is sometimes a mother, 
and she is devotedly fond of her children, in their 
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future. She may be seen gazing in their faces by 
the hour ; but the picture that is before her 
mind's eye is the fulfihnent of their present 
promise. An ordinary woman would dawdle 
away her time in admiring their soft eyes, and 
curly hair, and full warm cheeks ; but the woman 
of the world sees the bud grown into the ex- 
panded flower, and the small cradle is metamor- 
phosed into the boudoir by the magic of her 
maternal love. And verily, she has her reward ; 
for death sometimes comes, to wither the bud, 
and disperse the dream in empty air. On such 
an occasion, her grief, as we may readily suppose, 
is neither deep nor lasting, for its object is twined 
roimd her imagination, not her heart. She 
regrets her wasted hopes and fruitless specu- 
lations ; but the baby, having never been present 
in its own entity, is now as that which has never 
been. The unthinking call her an unnatural 
mother, for they make no distinction. They do 
not know that death is with her a perfectly ar- 
ranged funeral, a marble tablet, a darkened room, 
an attitude of woe, a perfumed handkerchief. 
They do not consider that when she lies down 
to rest, her eyes, in consequence of over-mental 
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exertion, are too heavy ¥dth sleep to have room 
for teara. They do not reflect that in the 
morning she breaks into a new consciousness of 
reality, from the clinging dreams of her maternal 
ambition^ and not from the small visionary arms, 
the fragrant kiss, the angel whisper of her lost 
babe. They do not feel that, in opening upon 
the light, her eyes part with the fielding gleam 
of gems and satin, and kneeling coronets^ and 
red right hands extending wedding-rings, 
and not with a winged and baby form, soaring 
into the light by which it is gradually ab- 
sorbed, while distant hymns melt and die upon 
her ear. 

The woman of the world is sometimes pros- 
perous in her reign over society, and sometimes 
otherwise. Even she submits, although usually 
with sweetness and dignity, to the caprices of 
fortune. Occasionally, the threads of her 
management break in such a way, that, with all 
her dexterity, she is unable to reunite them; 
occasionally, the strings and feelings are too 
strong to rend ; and occasionally, in rending, 
the whole system fails to pieces. Her daughter 
elopes, her son marries the governess, her hus- 
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band loses his seat in parliament ; but there are 
other daughters to marry, other sons to direct^ 
other honours to win ; and so this excellent 
woman runs her busy and meritorious career. 
But years come on at last, although she lingers as 
long as she can in middle life ; and, with her 
usual graceful dignity, she settles down into the 
reward the world bestows on its veterans, an old 
age of cards. 

Even now, she sometimes turns her head to 
look at the things and persons around her^ and to 
exult in the reputation she has earned, and the 
passive influence her name still exercises over 
society ; but as a rule, the kings and queens and 
knaves take the place of human beings with this 
woman of genius ; the deepest arcana of her art 
are brought into play for the odd trick, and her 
pride and ambition are abundantly gratified by 
the circumvention of a half-crown. 

The woman of the world at length dies: and 
what then ? Why, then, nothing — ^nothing 
but a fimeral, a tablet, dust, and oblivion. 
This is reasonable, for, great as she was, she had 
to do only with the external forms of life. Her 
existence was only a material game, and her men 
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and wcMnen were only court and common cards ; 
diamonds and hearts were aEke to her, their value 
depending on what was trumps. She saw keenly 
and far, but not deeper than the superficial net- 
work of the heart, not higher than the ceiling of 
the drawing-room. Her enjoyments, therefore, 
were limited in their range ; her nature, though 
perfect in its kind, was small and narrow; and 
her occupation, though so interesting to those 
concerned, was in itself mean and frivolous. 
This is always her misfortune, the misfortune of 
this envied woman. She lives in a material 
world, blind and deaf to the influences that thrill 
the bosoms of others. No noble thought ever 
fires her soul, no generous sympathy ever melts 
her heart. Her share of that current of human 
nature which has welled forth from its fountain 
in the earthly paradise is danmied up, and cut off 
from the general stream that overflows the world. 
None of those minute and invisible ducts connects 
it with the common waters which make one feel 
instinctively, lovingly, yearningly, that he is not 
alone upon the earth, but a member of the great 
humm family. And so, having played her part, 
ahe dies, this woman of the world, leaving no 
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sign to tell that an immortal spirit has passed: 
nothing above the ground but a tablet, and 
below, only a handful of rotting bones . and 
crumbling dust. 
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Ctoentj-first C^ayten 

SIMPLICITY. 

** La simplicity est charmante, et il 11*7 a rien de si difficile." 

Nothing more difficult than simplicity! What 
is there difficult about it ? Have we not merely 
to let ourselves alone — to divest our minds and 
manners of the sophistications of art, and re- 
main pure and simple as we came from the hands 
of nature? The "charming simplicity" of the 
French referred to in the epigraph must be an 
affectation of fashion; for it is monstrous to 
suppose that simplicity should be a subject of 
study, pursued according to rule, and acquired 
with labour and difficulty. Simplicity implies 
the absence of labour^ and the very act of striv- 
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ing destroys it. The saying quoted, therefore 
— so popular on the other side of the Channel 
— is a piece of mere Frenchness, and bespeaks 
the fantastic charact^ of the national refinement. 
But when we come to examine this common 
criticism, a difiiculty beseits us at the outset. 
If simplicity belongs to what is called nature, 
then the farther back we trace it in society, 
the more evident it will appear ; till, on arriving 
at the savage state, we shall find it in original 
perfection. But is this consistent with the fact ? 
Place a European, with his plain quiet dress, 
beside an American, Indian, fluttering with 
feathers, adorned with scalps, painted in all 
the colours of the rainbow, and tell us wjiich 
of these two is th'e child of nature. Compare, 
in like manner, the customs and ceremonies of 
the two specimens of humanity, and say which 
is the more simple ? Facts, to confess the truth, 
are so far against us; experience appears to be 
opposed to theory ; simplicity is not an instinct. 
K we proceed farther in the inquiry, we find 
that the contrast is not so great in this respect 
between American Indians, or other savages, 
and Europeans of an earlier age than X\\o pre- 
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sent. The elaborate magnificence of the feudal 
times, for instance, approaches more nearly than 
ours the '^ state of nature ; " and the ornaments 
which then glittered upon the persons of the 
women competed, in point of number, with those 
of our dusky sisters in the earliest days of 
society. The chief difference was, that the 
jewels of the former did not weigh down so 
terribly the cartilage of the ears and nose ; but 
as for the comparative richness or poverty of the 
materials and workmanship, that was an adven- 
titious circumstance, with which real refinement 
had nothing to do: bits of coloured glass or 
polished bone were to the one precisely what 
barbaric pearl and gold were to the other. 

The manners of the middle ages exhibited the 
same rapprochement. The courtiers of a negro 
prince of the present day creep about him on 
their knees ; and the ceremony of feudal homage 
was at one time performed in France by the 
inferior, with a saddle on his back, presenting 
himself on all-fours before his lord, and inviting 
him to mount. The farther back we go, the 
more extravagance we find in everything. Among 
ourselves, when two friends meet after a long 
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separation, they shake hands warmly, and the 
sentiment of the occasion is exhibited only in 
their eyes and in a few kind words* This the 
New Zealanders regard as no better than a meet- 
ing of dogs. For themselves, they not only 
embrace and rub noses with empressementy but 
to signify the depth of their feelings, they then 
sit down opposite to each other, and drawing 
their mats over their heads, perform a hearty 
cry. It would thus seem, if we are to reason 
upon facts, that when we trace backwards from 
the present day the history of society, the far- 
ther we proceed we become the more entangled 
in sophistications and artificialities. 

11 riy a Hen de si difficile! — ^Nothing so diffi- 
cult as simplicity! Well, we must admit the 
proposition in so far as regards society in the 
aggregate. The world has striven hard for 
thousands of years to get rid of its extrava^ 
gances, and slowly and painfully it has so far 
accomplished its aim. But the epigraph does 
not speak on the subject comparatively; it 
refers only to the present state of society, and 
asserts that among ourselves simplicity must be 
studied to be acquired. Surely this requires 
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examination — ^although we are not so much in- 
clined to smile at the Frenchness of the notion 
as we were at the outset. If the world has 
attained^ in the process of civilisation^ to a cer- 
tain degree of simplicity^ are we not bom to 
it T — do we not take to it naturally ? — or do men 
individually go through the same course as 
society in the aggregate, rising in one lifetime 
from the depths of savagism to the highest 
pinnacle of the refinement of the age ? This 
idea seems odd at first sight; and yet if .we 
throw a glance upon the constitution of the 
conmiunity we live in, we may chance to see 
every variety of character which has distin- 
guished the social history of mankind. The 
terrific cruelty, the debasing superstition, the 
incomprehensible ignorance of savage life — all 
are illustrated before our eyes ; while, in other 
portions of the mass, we find goodness as well 
as grace— knowledge, humanity, delicacy, and 
politeness; these two extremes being bound to- 
gether so intimately by conunon characteristics, 
allied in some measure to both, that the whole 
is seen to form one chain of human nature. 
The ignorant are sought to be instructed, and 
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the depraved to be reformed ; and in attaining 
to knowledge and virtue, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that they acquire some portion of the 
external graces of civilisation, of which the most 
remarkable and the most characteristic is simpli* 
city. But do not suppose that we allude in a 
special maimer to the rise &om the rudeness of a 
low status in life to the politeness of a higher ; 
there are illustrations of the various stages of 
social progress in all conditions, and we have met 
with vulgar people among the nobility themselves. 
What we wish to say — ^for we no longer hesitate 
to admit the truth of the epigraph — is, that sim- 
plicity is a distinguishing characteristic of refine- 
ment, not of rudeness, and that it is therefore to 
be attained only through a severe cultivation of 
the taste. 

When vidgar people can afibrd it, they are 
always overdressed, their tables are overloaded, 
they are cumbrous in their hospitality ; they are, 
in short, as extravagant in their manners as their 
prototypes in the earlier stages of society. They 
are fond of gaudy colours, or anything else that 
will distinguish them in the class to which they 
belong ; and they ape the haughtiness of a half- 
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civilised mediaeval baron, who looked with com- 
placency upon the saddle on his dependent's 
back, while he himself kissed the foot of his 
feudal lord. We have said that lords are some- 
times vulgar, but, generally speaking, they are 
less so than other men. Nobody has much pre- 
tension who is sure of his own position. During 
a pleasure-trip the other day on the Clyde, we 
tried to enter into conversation with a lady and 
gentleman, apparently a married couple, who 
were admiring the scenery from the deck of 
the steamer; but it would not do. We had 
presented no introduction. An interchange of 
ideas with a stranger was out of the question ; 
and with a cold monosyllable, and a colder look, 
they turned away. They were very grand; and if 
we did not shrink into ourselves, we at least ap- 
plied elsewhere for consolation. Another lady and 
gentleman, likewise a married pair, were more 
accessible. They gave and accepted information ; 
they exchanged social and kindly looks with their 
interlocutor ; and they thus passed an agreeable 
half-hour — agreeable to him, and likewise to 
themselves, in consequence of their good-humour 
and simplicity. The former couple, we learned 
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afterwards, belonged to the mercantile class, and 
were not distinguished in it by wealth or emi- 
nence of any kind ; the latter were a peer of the 
realm and his lady, bearing a name well known in 
the great public questions of the day. 

Simplicity is charming, and it is a thousand 
pities that it is so difficult. It is difficult on 
account of its complication, and because it is a 
thing that cannot be bought. A vulgar woman 
may obtain a dress of the most exquisite simplicity • 
from the modiste^ but the moment she puts it on, 
it loses all its character. The air of simplicity, 
the manner, the motion, all are wanting ; and it 
requires an experienced feminine eye to discern 
that she wears a gown of the highest fashion. 
The wearer must belong to the dress, as well as 
the dress to the wearer. 

Simplicity, as the result of the highest refine- 
ment, implies the total absence of pretence ; and 
it is thus, in a certain degree, identified with truth 
as well as with taste. It is in absolute antagonism 
to imposture ; and for this reason, when we see 
men making extravagant effi:>rt8 to seem what 
they are not, we may conclude that they are still 
behind in social advancement. Simplicity, 
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having no pretence, has no false pride, no noise, 
no bustle, no struggle. It ^^ uses all things 
gently." Its quietude has a character of pre- 
sence of mind. It is affable, conciliatory, con- 
descending. In its social habits, it has risen 
above the extravagances of savage natures — ^such 
as oaths, intemperate drinking, manual jokes, and 
violent argumentation. In female dress, with the 
aid of artistic skill, it invests the common with an 
elegant and recherche character. It is to this 
article, dress, that the French mot applies ; and 
we w^ould point to the dress of high-bred women 
of the present day as a remarkable illustration of 
the refined simplicity which characterises an 
advanced stage of civilisation.* 

• This was written just before the day of crinoline. 
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AN APOLOGY FOB HUSBANDS. 

We do not use this word " apology " in its legi- 
timate sense^ as a defence or vindication ; we are 
satisfied with the common meaning assigned to it 
— that is^ an excuse or extenuation of an admitted 
offence. Husbands, as a general rule, are to 
blame, there is no doubt of that ; only we think 
there are some small considerations which might 
be urged in their favour, not by way of exalting, 
but merely of letting them down easily. 

The humane idea was long of occurring to us, 
for one gets so thoroughly accustomed to 'the 
condition of affairs in society, that everything 
seems natural and necessary, and passes on with- 
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out exciting a thought. But a week or two ago, 
we had occasion to visit repeatedly a rather large 
and agreeable family without once chancing to 
meet with the Offender; and this had the effect 
of bringing him before our cogitations. Had he 
been present in the room, he would have passed 
as a natural and useful piece of furniture, and so 
have escaped all special survey; but being ob- 
stinately absent, we of course turned the bull's- 
eye of our mind upon him, and had him up. 

With regard to the &mily present, it consisted 
of a wife, one or two children, one or two grow- 
ing up, and a couple of grown-up daughters. All 
these were busy, from dolls and A B Cs to dress- 
making and housekeeping. One of the daugh- 
ters sang and played delightfully ; another was 
an artist of considerable merit for an amateur ; 
and both were adepts at needle-work. They 
boasted of making all but their best bonnets^ and 
all but their ball-dresses. The mother was an 
excellent manager. Under her charge, the busi- 
ness of the house went on like clock- work ; every- 
thing was comfortable, everything agreeable, 
everything genteel. The boys were at school, 
studying hard and successfully ; one intending to 
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be a merchant-prince, another to sit som^ day on 
the Woolsack, and the third to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Indeed, they were an exemplary 
family ; and one day when we met the lady in 
the street, with her two grown-up daughters by 
her side, and the younger girls walking trippingly 
behind, all nicely dressed and happy-looking, it 
struck us that there was an expression of pride as 
well as pleasure in her face, and that she was 
inwardly assuming to herself the merit of having 
made her own position. We did not grudge her 
the feeling, for her self-satisfaction had been 
earned; if some such inward reward did not 
attend good conduct, it would be all the worse 
for us in this world. 

We had visited this happy family several times, 
when we began to inquire, while walking home- 
ward in our usual meditative mood, what it was 
that held them together in so enviable a position. 
Their labours were all for themselves, for their 
own comfort, amusement, gentility, advancement. 
They purchased nothing else with all this outlay 
of time and money. There they were, with no 
object but that of passing the day, of enjoying 
life, of rising to some condition of still higher 
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distinction or contentment. How did they find 
tiiis possible? By what power were they sus- 
tained immovable in the shock of social life, sur- 
rounded by all the cares and anxieties, and com- 
petitions and heartburnings, and tear and wear^ 
and hurry and skurry of the world? Here we 
caught with our mind's-eye the absentee, and 
immediately suspected that he was at the bottom 
of it! But it was curious to think that he 
should be the sun of this social system — that 
so many individuals should lean supinely upon 
one, without the slightest idea of mutual support. 
Yet so it was — ^and is. Society is composed, 
throughout almost its whole consistence, of such 
circles, each wheeling with more or less harmony, 
but still wheeling round a centre ; and that centre 
is the Offender we have now up. 

This individual, let us say, is imconscious of 
his own predicament. He knows he has a wife 
and children, a house and servants to provide 
for, and he does provide. That is all. He 
takes no merit to himself, and none is due. In 
supporting this Atlantean burden, he only does 
what others do. It is the rule. And> so he 
bends his shoulders, and on he goes; sometimes 
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Stepping out like a giant, sometimes tottering, 
sometimes standing still to bemoan his fortune 
— not in baying the load to bear, but in being 
unable to bear it well. If things go smoothly 
— if his children are well taught, if his dinner 
and his daughters are well dressed, if his house 
is tidy and gented — why, then, if- he is a 
praiseworthy person, he thanks God and his 
wife. If things go otherwise, he grumbles at 
his hard fate, and makes himself as disagree- 
able as possible, or else trundles his canister 
like a stoic; but all this time, be it observed, 
in utter unconsciousness of his true position. 
He does not think it odd that he is travelling 
in his round of life with a tail after him like 
a comet. He does not think about it at all. 
He only knows that the thing exists and must 
be borne. If he is able of his own strength 
to bear it handsomely, so much the better; but 
if not^ he never speculates on the possibility of 
deriving comfort and support from what is 
naturally a burden, any more than the wife 
and children imagine that they are anything 
else than a tail, with nothing in the world to 
think of, or to do, but to stick fast to the 
VOL. II. U 
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body to which they chance to be attached, and 
make themselves as comfortable as possible. 

And this last is the curious part of the 
story. The amiable family we have described 
talked of the individual we have laid hold of, 
with the perfect knowledge that he was their 
Centre, but without the faintest consciousness 
that there was anything but the mechanical tie 
between them. They humoured him when he 
was in good humour^ called him a dear, good 
old papa, got his slippers ready, and drew in 
his chair to the hearth, for that made the room 
all the more cheerful for themselves ; but 
when in bad humour, they avoided or crossed 
him, wondering how anybody could look sulky 
at such a bright &e8ide, and suspecting him 
to be a man incapable of feeling interest in 
anything but his business, or his clerks, or his 
banker^s book. Was not his wife to be pitied, 
after all she had done to make him happy and 
respectable? And was not this a sorry retmn 
to his daughters, for saving him a mint of 
money by making their own dresses ? These 
excellent ladies had nothing to do with the 
stability of their Centre. The house might be 
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on fire, but they were only lodgers. They had 
no interest in the Offender when he was out 
of their sight. They knew nothing of his 
crosses and losses, of his disappointments and 
vexations^ of his faintness and weariness ; they 
saw nothing but discontent on his wrinkling 
brow, nothing but approaching age in his 
whitening hair^ nothing but ill-humour in his 
querulous voice, nothing but selfish apathy in 
his spiritless eye and sinking heart. They loved 
the husband and the father when he was 
agreeable enough to be loved ; but they had 
no sympathy with the struggling man. 

This is the ground of our apology. That 
the husband is a bad fellow is only too clear^ 
but we would suggest that there are extenu- 
ating circumstances. The world is a hard task- 
master^ and he who strives with it must submit 
sometimes to the hard word and the hard blow. 
His brow cannot always be clear nor his mind 
present. He cannot always be in the mood to 
feel the comfort he sees ; and he will some- 
times sit down even at a bright fireside, with 
bright faces round him, and feel as if he were 
in a desert. Is sympathy, dear ladies, only 

U2 
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for the happy? Is not his business yours? Is 
it not politic as well as kind to protect from 
feeling the rubs of the world that intelligent 
and susceptible machine to which you owe your 
all? In low life^ in middle life, in high life, 
however, the same curious arrangement prevails, 
hitherto, so far as we know, undescribed or 
misunderstood. Ebenezer Elliott vfelt it, without 
knowing what it was. His Poor Andrew feels 
his heart grow faint, when, on going home from 
his work, he approaches his own door, behind 
which he knows there are living things as silent 
to his bosom as the dead. He has one con- 
solation, however — it lies in his dog and cat ; 
and the poor soul, yearning for sympathy, is 
at his wits' end when he does not meet the 
welcome of these, his only true friends. 

My cat and dog, when I come home, 

Run out to welcome me — 
She mewing, with her tail on end, 

While wagging his comes he. 
They listen for my homeward steps, 

My smothered sob they hear, 
When down my heart sinks, deathly down. 

Because my home is near. 
My heart grows faint when home I come — 

May God the thought forgive I 
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If 'twere not for my dog and cat, 

I think I could not live. 
Why come they not ? They do not come 

My hreaking heart to meet ! 
A heavier darkness on me falls — 

I cannot lift my feet. 
O yes, they come ! — they never fail 

To listen for my sighs ; 
My poor heart brightens when it meets 

The sunshine of their eyes. 
Again they come to meet me — God ! 

Wilt thou the thought forgive ? 
If 'twere not for my dog and cat, 

I think I could not live. 

The people's poet, we say, feels this without 
understandiDg it; for he attributes the want 
of sympathy to the want of knowledge — to the 
want of a power of response, on the part of 
the family, to the new ideas that are gushing 
up in the mind of the intelligent workman. 
Alas, Ebenezerl there is something in a case 
like this even better than knowledge. The most 
ignorant of all possible wives may do more, by 
a single look, to sustain and advance her husband, 
than the most acutely argumentative of all she- 
philosophers. 

The French, as a nation, make a similar mis- 
take. They are not so domestic as the English, 
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and care less about that external comfort which 
commonly bounds the duties and ambition of 
an English wife. They run less risk^ therefore, 
of taking the show for the substance, and see 
clearly enough that there ought to be some 
electrical rapport between the husband and his 
harem. The desideratum they consider to be 
a sympathy of taste. The wife, they say, should 
comprehend and feel interested in her husband's 
pursuits ; she should be able to talk to him 
intelligently of what has occupied him through 
the day — to plunge with him into business, or 
politics^ or literature — ^and to advise with him 
on the circumstances of his position. What is 
this but repeating the lejssons that have wearied 
him, the annoyances that have worried him, 
the labours that have sent him home jaded and 
spiritless, or dissatisfied and irritable? Nature 
herself shews the impropriety of this arrange- 
ment ; for. in nine cases out of ten, when men 
and women are left to their own choice in mar- 
riage, they are attracted by antagonism rather 
than homogeneousness, in at least the external 
points of the character, and even in personal 
appearance. 
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A siinilarity of taste is doubtless desirable, 
if on one side unobtrusive or undemonstrative ; 
but what is really wanted is sympathy with the 
man — consideration for the Atlas who carries 
the household on his shoulders. We readily 
pardon the fretfulness of the sick; we consent 
without hesitation to tread lightly by the couch 
of pain; but who can tell what sickness of the 
heart, what torture of the head, may be indicated 
in that troubled look, that gloomy eye, that 
rigid lip, that thoughtful browt Is it more 
than womanly to bear with a harsh reply — to 
steal round the 0£Eender with a noiseless step 
— ^to soothe him with a soft word or a loving 
look — to remember that to him his family owe 
their comfort and tranquillity — that he is like 
a rock, in the lee of which they recline in safety, 
while on its bald and whitened head break the 
thunder and the storm? 

Yes, in his case there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances. But let him beware that he does 
not plume himself upon them^ instead of regard- 
ing them as merely something that would justify 
a humane judge in recommending him to mercy. 
Sympathy cannot long exist unanswered; and 
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the action and response cannot take place but 
between minds that are in a state of rapport. 
We will take yon, sir, as your own witness. 
Do you take care to place yourself habitually 
in this state with your family! If you do not 
enter into their feelings, do you expect them 
to enter into yours? Are you contented to be 
defined as merely ^^the gentleman who draws 
cheques!" Or do you teach them that you 
are a little community of individuals, sifted 
together by God and nature for mutual solace 
and support, with one moral being, one interest, 
one love, one hope ? Do not answer ii^ a hurry. 
Think of it, dream of it, ponder over it. There 
— that will do. Stand down, sir. 
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BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 

I AM not sure about bribery and corruption. It 
may be a bad thing, or it may not. Much may 
be said on both sides of the question. Oh I don't 
tell me of a worm selling his birthright for a mess 
of pottage; I never read of such worms in 
Buffon, or even in Pliny. But if they do exist 
in the human form, the baseness consists in 
the sale, not in the quid pro quo. A mess of 
pottage in itself is a very good thing — I should 
say, a very respectable thing; and no exchange 
can take away from it that character. Still, if 
what we give for it is an heirloom, coming from 
our ancestors and belonging to our posterity, the 
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transaction is Rhabby, and not only shabby^ but 
dishonest. If that is proved, I don't defend the 
worm. Trample on him by all means — jump on ^ 
him. But beware of insulting the mess of pot- 
tage, which is as respectable as when newly out 
of the pot. Fancy the sale to have been effected 
by means of some other equivalent ;• and that, by 
the way, is just what puzzles me. There are 
numerous other equivalents, not a whit more re- 
spectable in themselves — many far less so — ^which 
not only escape all objiugation, but serve to lift 
the identical transaction out of the category of 
basenesses. This confuses a brain like mine, 
even to the length of doubting whether there is 
any harm in the thing at all. Let us tnm the 
question over patiently. I confess I am slow; 
but **8low and sure," you know. 

Bribery and corruption is a universal element 
in civilised society ; but let us talk in the mean- 
time of political bribery and corruption. It is 
the theory of the law — ^if the law really has a 
theory— that in the matter of a parliamentary 
canvass, every man, as a celebrated Irish minister 
expressed it, should stand upon his own bottom. 
By this poetical figure. Lord Londonderry meant 
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that the man should depend upon himself, upon 
his own merits and character, without having 
recourse to any extrinsic means of working upon 
the judgment of others. It is likewise the theory 
of the law, that a man who suffers his judgment 
to be indirectly biassed is as bad as the other — 
and worse ; that he is, in fact, a Worm, unfit to 
possess his birthright, of which he should be 
forthwith deprived. Well, this being premised, 
here is the Honourable Tom Snuffleton, who 
wants to' represent our borough, but having 
neither merit nor character of any convertible 
kind, offers money and gin instead. The sub- 
stitute is accepted; and Honourable Tom, slap- 
ping his waistcoat several times, congratulates the 
free and independent electors on having that day 
set a glorious example to the world, by thus ex- 
ercising their birthright and upholding their pal- 
ladium ; and the affair is finished amid cheers and 



When I say, however, that the substitute is 
accepted, I do not mean that it is accepted by, 
or can be offered to^ the whole constituency. 
That would be. a libel. There are many of the 
electors who have a soul above sovereigns, and 
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who, if they could accomplish it, would never 
drink anything less than claret. These persons 
are ambitious of being noticed by the fiimily of 
Honourable Tom. They are not hungry, but 
they take delight in a dinner in that quarter. 
They also feel intensely gratified by having their 
wives and daughters bowed to from the family 
carriage. A thousand considerations like these 
blind them to the absence of merit and character 
on the part of the candidate, and lay them open 
to that extrinsic influence which, according to the 
meaning of the law, is bribery and corruption. 
As for the man who takes his bribe, for the sake 
of convenience, in the direct, portable, and ex- 
changeable form of a sovereign, he lays it out in 
any pleasure or distinction he, on his part, has 
a fancy for. K he is a dissolute person, he 
spends it in the public-house ; if he is a proper 
behaved husband, he gives his wife a new gown ; 
if he is a respectable, serious individual, he de- 
votes it to the conversion of the Wid-a-wak 
tribe in Central Africa, and gloats upon the name 
of John Higgins in the subscription-list. In 
whichever way, however, he may. seek to gratify 
himself, he is neither better nor worse, so far as I 
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can see, than the voter of more elegant aspira- 
tions ; they have both been bribed ; they are both 
corrupt; they have both sold. their birthright. 

This is a homely way of viewing the question, 
but it suffices. If we inquire into the motives of 
a hundred electors, we shall not find ten of them 
free from some alloy of self-interest, direct or in- 
direct. In cases where the candidates are all 
equally good, equally bad, or equally indifferent, 
there may be no practical harm in this ; but it is 
not a political^ but a moral, question that is before 
us. The question is as to the bribe. If we are 
to be excused because of the nature of the sola- 
tium we accept, then should a thief successfully 
plead that it was not money he stole, but a mas- 
terpiece of Eaphael. What I doubt is, whether 
they who have not been solely influenced by 
patriotic motives, have any right to cast stones 
at the free and independent elector who has sold 
his vote for a sovereign. 

K the common saying be true, that " every 
man has his price,'' then are we all open to bri- 
bery and corruption ; and the only difficulty lies 
in ascertaining the weak side of our nature. The 
distinction in this case is not between vice and 
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virtue, but between the various positions in wbicli 
we are placed. Monej will do with some men ; 
others, who would be shocked at the idea of 
taking money, will accept of something it has 
bought ; others, again, who would spurn at both 
these, will have no objection to a snug little place 
for themselves or their dependents. The English, 
as a practical straight-forward people, take money 
-^iSve to ten pounds being considered a fair thiug 
for a vote, and no shame about it. The Scotch, 
as more calculating, like a situation — anything 
to put sons into will do-— a cadetship in India, a 
tide-waitership, a place in the post-office, or a 
commission in the army. From a small Scotch 
country town, which we have in our eye, as many 
as fourteen lads in one year received appoint- 
ments in the Excise ; everybody knew what for ; 
an election was in expectation. No money, 
however, being passed from hand to hand, the 
fathers of these said lads would look with horror 
on such cases of bribery as have given renown 
and infamy to Sudbury and St. Alban's. 

All men think all men sitmers but themselves. 
Happy this consciousness of innocence! How 
fortunate that we should be such a virtuous and 
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discreet people ! And thus does one's very 
notions of what is right become a marketable 
article. Where neither money nor place is 
wanted^ a gracious look and an invitation to 
dinner may have quite a. telling effect. In fact, 
the more refined men have become, through the 
action of circumstances, such as education aiid 
position, the more abstracted and attenuated is 
the equivalent they demand for their virtue ; till 
we reach the highest grade of all, whose noble 
natures, as they are called, can be seduced only 
by affection and gratitude. Now observe : in all 
these cases the thing is the same, whether it be 
crime we have been tempted to conmiit, or mere 
illegality ; the only distinction lies in the value of 
the quid pro quo. But is there a distinction even 
in that ? I doubt the fact. I don't say there is 
none, but I doubt it. Value is entirely arbitrary. 
One man, at the lower end of the scale, sins for 
the sake of a pound ; and another^ at the higher 
end, does the same thing for the sake of a kind- 
ness. The two men place the same value on 
their several equivalents, and each finds his own 
irresistible. Are they not both equally guilty f 
That a refined man is better than a coarse one. 
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I admit. He is pleasanter, and not only so, but 
safer. We know his virtue to be secure from a 
thousand temptations before which meaner na- 
tures fall ; and to a large extent, therefore, we 
feel him to be worthy of our trust. He will not 
betray us for a pound, or a dinner, or a place, 
or a coaxing word, or a condescending bow; 
but we must not go too far with him for all that. 
He has his price as surely as the meanest of his 
fellows ; and let him only come in the way of a 
temptation he values as highly as the other 
values his miserable pound, and down he goes! 
Refined natures, therefore, are only comparatively 
trustworthy; and, however estimable or admi- 
rable they may be under other circumstances, 
when they do fail, they are as guilty as the rest. 
It is a bad thing altogether — bribery and cor- 
ruption; and I don't object to your putting it 
down, when it takes that material form of money 
you can so readily get hold of. But what I hate 
is the cant that is canted about it by those who 
have not even the virtue to take their equivalent 
on the sly. For it is a remarkable thing, that 
when this does n\)t come in a material shape, such 
as you can count or handle, it is looked upon by 
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the bribee as no bribe at all! Nay, in some 
cases, he will glory in his crime, as if it were a 
virtue ; and in all cases he will turn round upon 
his fellow-criminal — him of the vulgar sort — call 
him a worm, and throw that mess of pottage at 
him 1 This refined evil-doer may be as energetic 
as he pleases in his actions, but it would be well 
if he were a little more quiet in his words. If 
he looks within, he will find that the distinction 
on which he prides himself is wholly superficial ; 
and that such language is very unbecoming the 
lips of one' who might more truly, as well as more 
politely, say to corruption, thou art my father, 
and to the worm, thou art my mother and my 
sister. 

The main cause of such anomalies I take to 
be, that there is among us a general want of 
earnestness. We do not believe in ourselves, 
or our duties, or our destinies. Our life has 
no theory, and we care only for outward forms 
and symbols. Our taste is shocked by the 
grossness of vice, but we have no quarrel with 
the thing itself; and if the people round us 
will only preserve a polished, or at least inof- 
fensive, exterior, that is all we demand. Why 

VOL. II. X 
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ahookl we look below the sufiice in ik&r case, 
when we do no such thh^ in our own? We 
feel amiahle^ genteel, and refined ; we detest 
the appearance of low im{Mt)|»fiet7, and would 
take a good deal of tn>able to put it down ; 
we look Terr Idndhr on the world in general, 
if the low people who are in it would only 
become as decorous as ouradveB. In the old 
republics, the case was different. There men 
had a theory, eren if a bad one, and they 
stuck to it through good report and throi]^ 
bad report. The theory was the spirit of the 
community, and its members sacrificed to it 
their whole indiTiduality. No wonder that such 
little political unities held together as if ihi&T 
component parts had been welded^ and that 
they continued to do so till they came into 
collision, and, from their hardness and tough- 
ness, rubbed one another out. 

Put down bribery and corruption — ^that is 
fair. And, more especially, put down open^ 
shameless, and brutal bribery and corruption, 
for thdr very coarseness is, in itself, an additional 
crime. But no reform is efficacious that does 
not come from within; and when refined men 
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wage war against vulgar vices, let them look 
sharply to their own. I do not say, that by 
taking thought they will be able to do entirely 
away with the seductive influence of a bow, 
or a dinner, or a kind action ; and that, in 
spite of these, they will do their duty with 
the stem resolve of an ancient Spartan. But 
they will be less likely to yield to temptation, 
and the price of their virtue will at least mount 
higher and higher, which is as much as we 
can expect of human nature. The grand bene- 
fit, however, they will derive from the inquisi- 
tion, is the lesson of tolerance it will teach. 
They will refrain, for shame's sake, from cast- 
ing stones and calling names. They will see 
that the only parf of the offence they can 
notice is vulgarity and ignorance, and they 
will quietly try to refine the one and enlighten 
the other. 
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CiDtntg-fonrtk Ckapttr. 

THE WOMAN OF SOCIETY. 

The Woman of Society is occasionally con- 
founded with the Woman of the World ; bat no 
two hmnan beings can be more absolutely dif- 
ferent. The highest ambition of the former is 
to be considered an appropriate part — ^that of 
the latter to stand alone ; the one clings to the 
social law with superstitious devotion, the other 
laughs at it without scruple when it suits her . 
piurpose ; the one is the slave of society, the 
other its tyrant. Human beings, we know, are 
as gregarious as sheep ; but some of them take 
leading or otherwise eccentric parts, to which 
they are not elected, but impelled. The woman 
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of society belongs to the main body of the 
flock, and would fain be in the very middle ; 
it makes her nervous to think of a place on 
the exterior edge, even if that place is at the 
head. There is an esprit de corps even in her 
vanity; for it is of her class she is vain, and 
of herself only as forming an integral part of 
the class. 

The woman of society is sometimes, like the 
poet, bom, not made — ^but not always. If there 
is no original strength in her mind, she may 
be coerced into the ranks by training, and that 
is why the ranks are so full ; but if she has 
the true instinct, which passes for genius in 
her class, she will be a woman of society in 
spite of all manner of difficulties. If she were 
not so commonly met with, she would be con- 
sidered a highly curious specimen of human 
nature ; and indeed, if society itself— to use 
the word as she understands it — were not before 
our eyes every day, it would be stared at as 
one of the most puzzling mysteries of this sub- 
lunary world. 

Come now, woman of society, what is Society t 
It is a crowd of individuals who, even if utter 
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by a sense of duty. This noble feeling runs 
throughout the whole of her goings out and 
comings in. She is doing what she ought for 
herself, her family, her class ; she is performing 
worthily the part allotted to her ih the world; 
and she teaches her children, as well as the 
varieties of human nature will admit, to foUow 
in her steps. Some of the children take to this 
teaching kindly, being prompted by a natural 
impulse; others are dunces, so far as the par- 
ticular schooling is concerned, and insist upon 
thinking and acting in their own headstrong 
way; others are dunces in everything else, and 
receive the maternal lessons as something, and 
the only thing, adapted to their mechanical 
capacities. Thus Society flourishes; thus the 
members of the flock press blindly in towards 
the centre ; and thus a mass is formed, too com- 
pact to dread the snarls or the fangs of dogs or 
wolves, who disturb only the individuals hang- 
ing loosely and waveringly on by the exterior 
edges. 

The secret societies we read of, with their 
forms, oaths, penalties, and mysteries, are no- 
thing to the Society, par excellence^ we now 
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refer to. It has no forms of admission, no oaths 
of fidelity, no mystical meetings, no penalties 
for treachery, beyond an exile to Coventry; 
but it is, notwithstanding, the most exacting 
and formidable of all, and it is the object of a 
blind devotion the others never knew. This 
devotion it neither exacts nor recompenses. To 
be one of its members is sufficient reward for 
the most zealoos ; not to be one of its members 
is simply to be without the pale of its recogni- 
tion. The woman of society feels the alterna- 
tive, without knowing it. It is not to a sense 
of life she awakes in a new morning, but to 
a sense of society. She casts her eyes eagerly 
forward along the vista of the day, examining, 
planning, speculating, and all with reference to 
the thought that has haunted her very slumbers. 
Her breakfast conversation is full of it. Her 
toilet is made, not with regard to comfort or 
convenience, but to the law she feels bound to 
obey; she pities the weary mechanical look of 
the boarding-school girls she sees passing her 
window on their prescribed walk, and then goes 
forth herself on her own walk of prescription, 
her pace, her carriage, her looks, all governed 
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according to drill. Do not suppose that because 
her eye is constantly fixed upon that noun of 
multitude, she neglects either herself or her 
family. On the contrary, it is the business of 
her life to render both worthy of belonging to 
the flock. This ambition preserves her pure 
&om every vulgar immorality; it deadens her 
passions, for she has no individual will ; it even 
takes the side of piety, for it compels her atten- 
tion to the public ordinances of religion at the 
church frequented by Society! 

The woman of society does not belong ex- 
clusively to the upper ranks : she is found like- 
wise in the midd]p, the lower middle, and lower 
still. Society descends in a series of circles, the 
edge of one invading slightly the confines of the 
preceding, and thus rendering both in that 
region a little indefinite. In that debatable 
ground there is envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness ; but where the line of circum- 
ference is distinct, the flock it confines is com- 
paratively tranquil and independent, as much 
so in the lower circles as in the higher. This, 
in fisict, in its progressive complications, has grown 
an awful world to live in, and it requires a strong 
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spirit to stand alone in it. The mere grcgariooB- 
nesfl of the human race would answer no purpose 
— for what a thing it would be to have soeietj 
heaped together in one mass! The circular 
system is precisely what was wanted to give 
us stability and the sense of safety, while the 
over-kpping of the edges provides for the up- 
ward movement of the population. When you 
deiiicend lower than the middle circle, you find 
the peculiarities gradually diminish, till they 
vanish altogether. The reason is, that the exi- 
gences of life become there more urgent, and 
even Society itself succumbs before stem neces- 
sity. But not without a struggle. When every- 
thing else is lost, one by one, manner takes a 
stand; and you can see at a glance that she 
who has thus been stripped of her parapher- 
nalia is nothing less than archangel ruined. 

The adhesive principle which prevails in 
families, towns, and countries, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing in society. We can understand the 
refined selfishness which induces a man to make 
sacrifices for his fireside, to bratwl for the honour 
of his native place, to fight and die for his 
country ; but when we find the woman of so- 
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ciety relinquishing her indiyiduality for the 
sake of an abstraction, we look upon it as one 
of the inscrutable marvels of human nature. If 
she understood the principle on which she acted, 
it would be a different matter — ^if she felt that 
the requirements of society were reasonable or 
beneficial, or if she even knew the authority 
under which its laws were promulgated. But 
she takes her cue from two or three of her ac- 
quaintances; they from two or three of theirs; 
and so on, till the whole mass is of one mind, and, 
to all appearance, of one body, without having 
the slightest notion why or wherefore. 

By this admirable system, as we have said, the 
woman of society is fortified in morals and re- 
ligion, so far as these receive the sanction of the 
mystical power to which she is devoted. But we 
must not suffer ourselves to be carried away by 
our enthusiasm, and fancy that this devotion is 
an unalloyed good. Society may preserve her 
firom virtue as well as vice ; for being in its 
nature artificial, it is the enemy of truth. Its 
devotee lives by exterior rule. Her views are 
bounded by the circle in which she lives, and 
vnthin that circle she knows nobody but as a part 
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of the mystical whole. This is proved by what 
takes place when reverse of fortune, or other 
casualty, withdraws some sister from the sphere. 
The moment the castaway passes the limit, she 
vanishes like a fallen star. However intimate the 
two might have been, the ken of her friend can 
no more pursue her publicly beyond that bourn 
than if she had sunk beneath the horizon. We 
do not mean, however — for we must be just to 
the woman of society — that the old kindly feel- 
ings may not continue to private intercourse ; but 
so far as the grand business of her existence is 
concerned, the going out and in before the Ab- 
straction by which she is governed, a divorce has 
taken place, not only a mensa but a vinculo, and 
acknowledged friendship, and even acquaintance, 
are at an end. 

Not that this is cruelty on the one side, and 
suffering on the other; for the principle of re- 
pulsion has the same strength in both. The 
castaway is true to her faith even in her deepest 
humiliation; she may lament her &te, but she 
does not blame society or its members ; and she 
would be as much ashamed to be seen within 
their enchanted circle, as the others would be to 
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see her there. This points to the fault in the 
oonstruction of society, more especially in our ^ 
own country. Abroad, it is more flexible, be- 
cause more leavened with the ordinary feelings. 
It cares less about appearances, and thinks less 
about even the reality of wealth, birth, or station. 
The artificial, in short, is more mingled with the 
natural ; and the qualities that are all in all with 
us are less prized than the agreeable. 

Some women, even in England^ continue to 
keep an equal balance between nature and so- 
ciety ; but these are the minority, while the rest 
yield to the tendencies around them, as if to 
fate. When a woman of society of this kind 
dies, she is instantaneously forgotten. How 
could it be otherwise? She was but a part of 
a whole; and a part which, like the members 
of some animals, grow again when riven away. 
The place she occupied in the flock closes at 
once ; and society, unconscious of the loss, moves 
on, vast, stately, cold, formless, mindless, as 
before. 
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^fetntg-fift^ Chapter. 

PHILOSOPHT OF LOVB." 

This, at all events, is a nniyersal subject, and 
closelj enough allied to the present genial 
season of the year, by reason of its obvious 
association with wedding-cakes and prospective 
house-warmings. It is a subject, however, not 
so well understood as its importance would 
require. History is as fall of it as romance ; 
but romance comprehends it better, though still 
imperfectly. History classes it with the other 
facts it describes, affecting the fate of king- 
doms and peoples; while romance considers it, 
without knowing why, as a universal influence, 
acting on character, and thus determining action. 
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In this, romance is truer than history, but, 
having less intellect, it has less power. Our 
judgment is carried away by the one, our ima- 
gination by the other. In the one case, love 
is a substantial fact, which may be operated 
upon by policy or force; in the other, it is 
a charming plaything of the thoughts, which 
may be the subject of waking dreams, of 
radiant smiles, and delicious tears, but must 
be carefully kept in the background of the 
business of life, and by no means stand in the . 
way of marriage-settlements. 

When history represents love merely as a 
hard, substantial fact, running into a crowd of 
other hard substantial facts, and making a row 
among them, it exhibits a deficiency in philo- 
sophy, and owes its power only to its avoidance 
of falsehood, and its strong-headed criticism of 
such facts as it comprehends. When romance 
represents Lord Ernest and Miss Constance 
Pensive as setting out in life with their mutual 
passion the sole business of their existence, and 
every action into which they are thrown, how- 
ever accidentally, as working so far towards 
the happy denouement or the melancholy catas- 
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Bewildered between romance and history, 
there are 8<»ne who take refuge in a cold scep- 
ticism, and deny the existence of love at all 
as an important influence. The cause of this error 
is their being taught to regard the sentiment 
only in its concrete form^ and to pass over 
the indications of its abstract existence even in 
their own hearts. They refuse to believe in a 
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love which ia represented as pursuing its mistress 
like the Columbine of pantomime^ darting after 
her through people's windows, glass and all, and 
leaping over the heads of surprised coster- 
mongers. " Fudge I " say they ; " in real life 
there is no such nonsense. There we take 
into consideration birth, money, station, pro- 
perty, as well as beauty and amiability ; and 
our Columbine, although as fond of dancing 
perhaps as the other, cares less for the showy 
than the solid advantages of her partner, and 
looks shrewdly out, from her beautiftil eyes, 
for a comfortable settlement in the world. We 
were never in love, although we have lived to 
— we will not say how many years; and we 
never knew anybody who was in the predica^ 
ment — unless, perhaps, in early life, when one 
gets into it sometimes just as he gets into 
drink, and then, after a little while, gets out 
of it again, deadly sober." 

There is a great deal of truth in this, but 
still more falsehood; and it is astonishing how 
general the falsehood is. We once knew a lady 
in the mediseval period of life— nay, well on 
to the close of that period — who on one 
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will undertake to saj, had been in love from 
an earlj period of her teens. The sentiment 
exbted within her as an abstraction — a dream, 
A hope, a longing, a despair. Il^ is that which 
gave it0 depth to her eye, its sweetness to her 
voice, its womanliness to her look. It harmo- 
nised with, and exalted, the noble parts of her 
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character: and the unconscious search In which 
her life was spent after the unseen and the 
unknown, kept her sacred from the mean vul- 
garities of the world. 

It is in this way that love is a universal in- 
fluence. It is an aspiration of our nature after 
something to exalt and refine it. We are told 
that Miss Constance Pensive inspired Lord 
Ernest with a passion — but that is nonsense. 
The passion already existed, and manifested its 
existence by its restless search after sympathy. 
If Miss Constance had not been found, or, being 
found, had not been attended by the coincidental 
phenomena which marked her out as the indi- 
vidual sought, it would still have lived, and 
looked, and yearned ; the search would still 
have been continued, and would still have 
been the aim and business of the inner life. 
How many men, well up in years — men engaged 
in the anxious strife of the world, with brows 
wrinkled with care and paled with thought — 
start, and smile, or sigh, as they pace through 
their solitary room 1 And why I — a phantom 
has crossed their path, and disappeared in the 
rich hangings of the window — the same that 
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lightened on them for an instant thirty years ago, 
burning into their souls, with the flash, the con- 
viction that they indeed saw the original of the 
picture. And who was she, this lady of the 
past, this Cynthia of a minute t A mere passing 
stranger, seen for a moment, and then vanishing 
for ever : — 

One of those forms that flit by ns when we 

Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 

And oh ! the loveliness at times we see, 

The momentary gliding, the soft grace, 

The charm, the youth, the beauty which agree 

In many a nameless being we retrace. 

Whose course and home we know not, nor shall know. 

Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below I 

It is in vain for such dreaming gentlemen to 
deny the soft impeachment. This was the cause 
of the start, the smile, the sigh; and this was 
the feeling which had humanised their nature, 
even in the midst of crosses and disappointments 
in the search itself. Bitterly we may smile at 
our folly in having clasped the shadow for the 
substance ; but there remains behind, notwith- 
standing, the conviction that the substance does 
exist ; and even if time has placed us hors de 
combat in the actual pursuit, we do not look less 
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fondly, less confidingly, into the abyss where 
dwells the lost Pleiad of our hope. 

Without the existence of such feelings, even 
in bosoms but little likely to indulge them^ it 
would be difficult to understand the interest 
awakened on some occasions by their revela- 
tion in romance, and the conviction we feel, 
as we read, that they are part and parcel of 
human nature. Look at Bothwell, the stem 
fierce trooper in Old Mortality, He has been 
slain by the wild fanatic Balfour, exclaiming as 
he falls, ^^Base peasant-churl, thou hast spilt 
the blood of a line of kings ! " On his clothes 
being examined, there was found a pocket- 
book, containing, as might be expected, tavern- 
bills, regimental accounts, lists of victims who 
would yield good spoil, and other documents 
* of the kind. But in the book there was likewise 
a pocket carefully concealed, enclosing letters, 
** written in a beautiful female hand," without 
address, subscribed only by initials, and dated 
twenty years before. "With these letters was 
a lock of hair, wrapped in a copy of verses, 
written obviously with a feeling which atoned, 
in Morton's opinion, for the roughness of the 
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poetry and the conceits with which it abonnded, 
according to the taste of the period." The epi- 
sode; thus slightly indicated, we feel to be true ; 
and we at once comprehend the contradictions 
of the character — ^its occasional gentleness, its 
gleams of honour and generosity, mingling with 
the rudeiiess of a wild unbridled nature ; and, 
if we were back into our teens, we could weep 
over the lamentation of the ruffian for the with- 
drawal of that influence which might have 
fallen like balm upon the "torrid zone of his 
wild breast: — ^" 

What conquest o'er each erring thought 

Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought ! 

I had not wandered wild and wide, 

With such an angel for my guide : 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to love me! 

A feeling so mysterious, so little, in appearance, 
connected with the practical business of life, yet 
bearing so powerfully upon it, must necessarily 
give rise to numerous myths and theories. One 
of, the most curious refers to a sort of poetical 
metempsychosis. A man, in the presence of a 
certain woman, is struck by the sudden fascination 
under which he has fallen. Confused memories 
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come thick upon him as he looks ; the tone of her 
voice, the character of her smile, nay, her indi- 
vidual features^ seem fiimiliar to him; he loses 
himself in the idea that he has. surely seen her 
— ^known her — Gloved her before; and at length 
he thinks, half with a smile, half with a pleasing 
dread, that, as the thing is an impossibility as 
regards this life, it must have occurred in some 
former state of existence ! And he is right ; it 
did occur in another state of existence ; for such 
are all our new phases of thought. It is hard to 
say what trifle in her external appearance, or 
perhaps in her expression, served to connect her 
with the distant train of fancies and feelings; 
but the connection once established, however 
slightly, the rest was easy, and she became iden- 
tified with the things and thoughts of the ^^ for- 
mer birth." 

The Indian Buddhists, who are fond of shut- 
ting themselves up in convents and monasteries, 
disapproving of what they consider the unholy 
estate of matrimony, account, on the principle of 
the metempsychosis, for the numerous unlucky 
marriages that set the world by the ears. The 
man and wife^ they suppose, were enemies in a 
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former state of existence, and they have instinct- 
ivelj come into union in this, in order to have 
the satis&ction of glutting themselves with 
the pleasure of mutual torment I On our 
principle, such marriages are easily enough ex- 
plained by the fact, that the search terminated 
in mistake — the wrong person being hit upon. 
Our principle will likewise account for the fact, 
so commonly noticed with unreflecting wonder, 
that it is by no means beauty that determines 
the choice ; the lovely expression by which plain 
features are so frequently illumined being more 
naturally and firmly allied to abstract feelings 
than mere external bloom, or material proportion. 
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Ckntg-si^t^ Chapter, 

jemima's supper. 

I HAVE often wondered what would become of 
us if it were not for the misfortunes of our 
neighbours. If there were no poor, which of 
us would be rich? K there were no sick, what 
would the doctors do I K there were no sinners, 
how would the clergymen Kvel Would it not 
seem that the aim of philanthropy is to ame- 
liorate the condition of some at the expense of 
others ; to pull down at the same time it exalts ; 
and so to bring society to one level, one gauge, 
and one rate of progress ? 

But I must not suffer the subject to run away 
with me ; my business being at present with only 
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innocence^ returned the gaze with scorn and 
defiance. But Mr. Plumlej, though conscious 
that Mrs. Plumlej was somehow or other in 
fiiult, was too dignified for vituperation ; and 
she, on her part, was iar too much of a lady 
to intrude her discourse upon anybody. The 
state of their feelings, therefore, was betrayed, 
not in words, but the want of them. A dreadful 
silence brooded over the house ; and as the last 
lodger departed, Jemima, the maid-of-all-work, 
who was by this time suspected of being at the 
bottom of it, constantly received warning. 

Jemima was a fat, slovenly-looking young 
woman, with unspeakably dirty hands, her cap 
always awry, and the mark of an intensely 
sooty finger never absent from her good-looking 
&ce, drawn either across the cheek, or along 
the side of the nose, or above the eye-brow. 
If slovenly, however, she was not idle, but the 
very reverse. She was always scrubbing some- 
thing or other, morning, noon, and night; and 
although it must be owned she dirtied more 
than she cleaned, still Mrs. Plmnley, following 
in her trail, cleaned after her, so that all was 
right in the end. Among Jemima's recommen- 
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dations was a very remarkable memory, which 
received everything whatever that was offered it, 
but almost the next moment let all out again; 
its meshes being as wide as those of an act 
of parliament, through which a coach-andnsix 
may be driven. She was not unconscious of 
this peculiarity; but it only gave rise to a 
sort of pride of genius, since she felt herself 
capable of supplying the deficiencies of nature. 
This she did (having never been taught the 
common alphabetical signs) by inventing an 
artificial memory, in which sundry kitchen mat- 
ters were invested, by a special arrangement, 
with an occult meaning only known to herself. 
It is true Mrs. Plumley, whose genius lay in 
the methodical, made a point of sweeping away 
every trace of such memoranda as soon as she 
set eyes on them ; but that, as Jemima said, 
was missus's fault, not hers. And so, with 
cleaning and dirtying, remembering and forget^ 
ting, scolding and recrimination, the day . had 
its sufficient occupation ; and each night, as 
she sank into her welcome bed, drew its black 
sponge across the page, and blotted out its 
characters for ever. 
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The era of silence, it may be obeeired, was 
always one of great awe to Jemima. Sbe 
moved about the house as if in muffled slip- 
pers ; looked mysteriously at her master and 
mistress ; and answered in a whisper when 
spoken to, though more frequently merely nod- 
ding her head with solemn significance^ instead 
of saying ^^Iss, mum." After receiving wam- 
ing, she devoted every spare minute she could 
appropriate to arranging her things — ^that is to 
say, taking them out of her box, and leaving 
them here and there on chairs and stooU ; but 
never having time to go after a new place, 
when the tide of lodgers began to flow again, 
she always received a re-engagement ; and after 
a touching scene with her mistress, restored 
her things to her box with much sobbing and 
blubbering, and began her service anew. 

One day when Mrs. Plumley was sitting 
alone in her desolate drawing-room, wondering 
whatever it could be that prevented lodgers 
from coming, a smart rap was heard at the 
street door ; and as Jemima rushed to answer 
it, with a bath-brick in one hand and a case- 
knife in the other, she could not help, in the 
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fulness of her heart, screammg up the stair 
(though then under warning), ^^It's a lodger, 
mum 1" 

" Show him up 1 '* replied Mrs. Plumley, ner- 
vously; and presently there walked into the 
room an indubitable lodger, who took the 
second floor in less than five minutes. He < 

was a stout, middle-aged man — a man of per- | 

feet respectability, as any one might see at a ; 

glance ; short-sighted, as respectable persons 
almost always arej quite competent to pay his ! 

way, and intimately conversant with the fact 
himself. He said his name was Mr. Magnus , 

Smith, and gave an undeniable reference in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; on which Mrs. 
Plumley smilingly observed, " It was of no 
consequence, as she happened to know a gentle- 
man when she saw him." Mr. Magnus Smith 
desired to come in that same evening, which 
was the reason why. his wife, in order to save 
time, was at the moment looking at the lodg- 
ings next door. Mrs. Plumley was quite agree- 
able, and rather thought that his good lady 
would be under little temptation at No. 14, 
though, for her part, she had no acquaintance 
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with the persons whateyer^ not even knowing 
their names, although they had liTed side by 
side for twenty years and more. 

As 'Mr. Magnos Smith passed throngh the 
narrow hall on his way out, he told Jemima 
that they should want something for supper. 

''Let it be a lobster," said he; ''I hear them 
bawling about ; a small lobster, mind — and cheap 
of course." 

'' Oh yes, sir ; small and cheap^" replied Je- 
mima, treasuring the description. 

''And we shall want some bread and butter 
— only a little butter, for Mrs. Magnus Smith 
is particular in the article, and will see about it 
in the moming herself. Do you mind ? " 

"Oh yes, sir." 

" And — ^let me see — a pint of beer ; thaf s all, 
I think— yes, that's alL" 

« Oh yes, sir!" 

When he was gone, Jemima went to and fro 
about her business, getting the supper by heart, 
till she should have time to make a memorandum 
of it; and no sooner had the door shut, than it 
was stealthily opened again by Mrs. Plmnley, 
already in her bonnet and shawl^ who, haying 
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watched the Ipdger out of sight, hurried after the 
reference. 

Presently Mr. Plumley came in, and after 
casting a severe look upon Jemima, who was 
viewed in the light of a culprit, walked solenmly 
up the stair, and seated himself in the desert 
drawing-room. He scorned to ask for Mrs. 
Plumley, although he could not but think that 
the silence of the house was still more awful than 
usual. In a little while, however, his meditations 
were disturbed by a smart rap at the street-door ; 
and on the principle that it never rains but it 
pours, a second lodger made his i^pearance. 
This was a middle-aged gentleman, like the other, 
apparently a most respectable man — although the 
dusk being now a little advanced, Mr. Plumley 
could not see him very well — who had come up 
with his wife by the ndl, whose name was Mr. 
Thompson, and who wanted to enter that even- 
ing. This gentleman likewise preferred the 
second floor, which Mr. Plumley very innocently 
let to him. 

When Mr. Thompson was going out, he told 
Jemima that they should want something to eat 
before going to bed. 
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'< Oh yes, Bir,^ said Jemima, conning her lesson 
— "a lobster— ** 

^Well, that is a good thought — ^let it be a 
lobster. A small one will do." 

^' And cheap of course," added Jemima. 

'^ Of course — ^you are a s^isible girl ; and we 
shaD want a little bread and batter." 

'^Oh yes, sir; a little butter will do, I know, 
for the good lady is particular in the article, and 
will see afler it herself in the morning." 

'^ Upon my word, you are a sharp, thoughtful 
creature : and I say, my dear, you will not forget 
a pint of beer. That's all." Mr. Plumley dogged 
him out^ to see after the reference ; and Jemima, 
elated with the unaccustomed praise she had re- 
ceived, ran down to the kitdien to make her me^ 
moranda. This she accomplished by placing one 
of her pattens on a plate on the dresser to re- 
present the lobster, and fixing the other upight 
against the wall for the pint-pot; a bit of bath- 
brick and a slice of carrot serving for the loaf and 
the print of butter. As a new thought struck 
her, she selected the tiniest lump from a handful 
of small coal, and placed it on the patten in the 
plate, to denote the moderate size of the lobster; 
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and then^ after indulging in an admiring glance at 
the supper, though terrified at the loss of time, 
she threw away the rest of the small coal, and 
flinging herself madly upon the loaf, set to work 
to cut bread and butter for her master and mis- 
tress's tea. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Magnus Smith came that 
evening at the hour agreed upon, they were for 
some time engaged in a critical inspection of their 
new abode ; and, upon the whole, they were well 
satisfied with their bargain. Their sitting-room, 
it is true, was finished, so far as the builder and 
house-carpenter^s work went, like a bed-room; 
for these gentlemen magnanimously disregard the 
customs of the London majority, and determine 
that the second floor shall consist of bedrooms to 
the end of time. But although a little low in the 
roof, bare of cornice, and scraggy about the chim- 
ney^ it was nothing less than genteel. The fur- 
niture, nevertheless, was scanty ; for people have 
not the more furniture that they have a larger 
house than they require. The chairs, made of 
imitation rosewood, and cane-bottomed, " hol- 
lowed to one another" across the wide channels 
between ; the square mahogany table in the 
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middle of the floor was small, even with the 
addition of two narrow wings, kept expanded hj 
brackets; and the carpet^ though at its utmost 
tension, did not approach the wall by a chaii^s 
breadth, and left the apertures of the windows 
altc^ether uncovered. The works of art on the 
mantel-piece were two small lions in white china, 
and a small church in the middle, of the same 
materiaL Above the church there hung, in a 
black frame, an almanack of the year 1827 ; and 
on the other walls were disposed Androcles and 
the Lion, and an original drawing, representing 
two ships sailing before the wind to opposite 
points of the compass — ^a display of seamanship 
which would have delighted Allan Cunningham, 
whose celebrated outward-bound yessel, enjoying 
^^a wet sheet and a flowing sea," and ^'a wind 
that follows fast," contrives somehow, notwith- 
standing, to leave ^' Old England on the lee." 

When Mr. and Mrs. Thompson arrived, the 
former inquired if he could see ^Hhe gentleman;*' 
and on being told that he was already in the 
room, he strode at once up the stairs ; but Mrs. 
T. lingered behind to say a word to Jemima. 

" You have remembered supper, have you I " 
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" Oh yes, mum ; I have an excellent memory, 
If missus will only leave it alone." 

" You have a nice quiet place here, haven't 
you?" 

"Oh yes, mum, uncommon quiet — desperate 
quiet ; you will not hear a word a-piece from the 
three of us in a week." 

" Dear me, how odd I But she is a (whisper- 
ing) — a comfortable person — one that one might 
put up with^-eh ? What's your name ? " 

"Jemima. Oh yes, mum. She is very com- 
fortable, if she would only keep her hands off 
things that's of consequence. But that lobster ! 
— you don't know the trouble I had about it; 
and as for the pint-pot, my back was no sooner 
turned than — whisk! — off it went behind the 
door like a shot!" 

" That is awful ! " said Mrs. Thompson in dis- 
may. " What ever are we to do f " 

"Oh yes, mum — pattens — coals — lobsters — 
bath-brick — loaves — carrots — butter — nothing in 
this world stands her! — not that she isn't com- 
fortable enough, if she would only let other 
people's things alone." Mrs. Thompson ascended 
the stairs with nervous trepidation ; and hearing 
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▼oiceB in the mtting-room, went into the bedroom 
to make herself fit to be seen, and to collect her 
thoughts. 

Her husband, on going into the room, took it 
for granted, that the stout middle-aged gentle- 
man he saw busying himsdf about the furniture 
was the same he had half seen in the dusk, and 
he bowed sociably to his landlord. 

^^ This,** said he, ^ I presume to be your good 
lady. How do you do, ma'am ? I hope you are 
pretty well?** and Mr. and Mrs. Magnus Smith 
returned his politeness with interest, thinking 
that he was a very comfortable person indeed for 
a landlord. 

^^ These are nice apartments of yours," said 
Mr. Magnus &nith, ''and in nice order; but this 
bell-rope I shall get up to-morrow monung — at 
my own expense, sir." 

" Oh, you are very good, sir." 

'' Don't mention it. I am in the habit of doing 
things liberal. I think, my dear, we have nothing 
more to say?" 

'' Nothing at all. It is getting late, and I ami 
tired and sleepy. But don't stand, sir; never 
mind me ; " and she sat down loungingly at the 
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side of the table. Mr. Thompson thought this 
was tincommonly cool^ and wished the good people 
would not bother him on the first night of his 
new lodgings. He did sit down, however, at the 
bottom of the table; and Mr. Magnus Smith, 
after staring at him for a moment, sat down at 
the top. An uncomfortable silence prevailed for 
a minute or two ; but as the man would not go^ 
Mr. Magnus Smith at length felt constrained to 
say something in the way of conversation. 

"May I beg, sir," said he, "to ask what is 
your opinion as to what we may expect from 
these new people this session?" The question 
was fortunate ; for Mr. Thompson felt that if he 
was strong on any subject in this world, it was on 
politics. 

" Sir," said he, " my opinions on such points 
are not rashly formed; that is all I venture to 
say in their favour. I do not tell you that they 
are worth having, but merely that they are well 
considered; and it is therefore with some confi- 
dence I reply that, in my humble judgment, the 
question you have mooted is involved in doubt — 
in doubt, sir — the expression 1 advisedly use, is 
doubt." 
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^^ That is just what 1 have said all along ; and 
as for Lord John — ^" 

" Sir ! " interrupted Mr. Thompson^ laying his 
hand upon the table firmly — " Lord John I will 
trust to a certain point, but no farther. I will 
not trust him more than is reasonable, not a jot 
— ^I tell him that to his face. Lord John, it is 
true, is prime minister, and the humble individual 
who has now the honour of addressing this com- 
pany is — ^no matter; but there are some men 
who are Englishmen as well as other men — who 
have hearts in their bosoms — ^who have brains in 
their heads — who have blood in their veins — who 
have money in their purses — and all which I beg 
leave to notify respectfully to Lord John, with the 
most supreme indifference as to how he takes it ! " 

" Sir, you are a brick I " cried Mr. Magnus 
Smith suddenly, as Mr. Thompson threw himself 
back in his chair. ^^I am not in the habit of 
flattery, and have no occasion to flatter any man, 
lord or no lord, seeing that I pay my way; but 
what I say is this, and I say it without disguise, 
that an individual entertaining such noble senti- 
ments is emphatically a brick I Drink, and pass 
the pot I" 
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Now it should have been mentioned that 
Jemima's supper was upon the table, and among 
the other good things, a pewter pint-pot ; 
and Mr. Thompson having ascertained, though 
with some diflSftulty, that the latter contained 
about as much beer as usually falls to the lot 
of a lodger's measure, put it straightway to 
his head. As he drank, however, the pride of 
oratory wore off; he could not help thinking 
it a most remarkable ihing that he should have 
been invited in this cavalier manner to drink his 
own liquor; and he gazed sharply, suspiciously, 
penetratingly at his us-ct-via over the pint-pot, 
and even after he had set it down. Mr. Magnus 
Smith thought his landlord was a man of genius, 
and this was the look of it. Nevertheless, 
he began to feel a good deal chafed at the 
pertinacity of the visit; and it was with 
strong disgust that he saw that Mr. Thomp- 
son had left little more than dregs in the pint- 
pot. 

The rest of the supper, besides the lobster, 
consisted of a penny loaf, so small and shrunken 
that it looked as if it had been made on purpose 
for lodgers, and a pat of butter about the size 
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and thickness of a half-crown, handsomely orna- 
mented in bas-relief. But the lobster was 
the great feature of Jemima's spread. It might 
have been called the General Tom Thumb of 
lobsters, were it not for its exti^me emaciation. 
The shell was the very smallest shell a lobster 
ever carried with it out of the sea; yet it was 
fieur too wide for the thin wiry meat seen through 
the firactures. The attention of all the three 
had been strongly drawn by the affiiir of the 
beer to the other furnishings of the table, when, 
in the midst of their contemplation, they found 
the supper party increased by the appearance 
of a fourth guest. This was Mrs. Thompson, 
who had probably been listening to the conver- 
sation, and who now entered in a negligent 
evening costume : and saluting Mr. and Mrs. 
Magnus Smith in a half-careless, half-haughty 
manner, looked the landlady to the life. Mr. 
Magnus Smith found a difficulty in identifying 
her with the individual from whom he had taken 
the lodgings ; but he remarked internally that 
dress made a great change upon some people, 
and was even a little daunted by the stiffiiess 
with which she sat opposite his wife, and the 
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look of desperate resolution with .which she 
regarded that lady. 

^^I hope, mem," said Mrs. Magnus Smithy 
with rising colour — **I hope you find yourself 
comfortable? Pray niake yourself quite at 
home — oh, pray do ! " 

"I always do, mem," replied Mrs. Thompson, 
^^ especially in my own house I I am in the 
habit of paying my rent, whatever other people 
may do — although I make no allusions ; and 
when individuals pay their rent, they have a 
right to consider themselves at home." 

^^ Kent, mem I do you talk to me of rent the 
first moment I have ever seen your face? Do 
you question my honesty ? " 

" Oh no I " said Mrs. Thompson, with a 
scomM laugh, ^^I do not question it at all. 
But perhaps you would like a little lobster? 
or some bread and butter ? — or you may have a 
fancy to taste the pint^pot behind the door? 
Some people are partial to bath bricks, carrots, 
and small coal I But I make no allusions — oh 
no ! " Mrs. Magnus Smith grew pale with 
rage at these injurious hints ; but being a lady 
of breeding, she repressed the words that rose 
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to ber lips, and snatchiiig up the peimv loaf^ 
severed it in two, and spreading one balf with 
half the pat of butter, ate it at Mrs. Thompstm ; 
who, on the instant, imitated the manceaTre 
with the other half of the loaf and the re- 
mainder of the bntter. 

The two gentlemen, excited by this oatbieak 
of their wives, felt their bristles rise, and ^aied 
fiercely at each other. Their position, in fact, 
was extremely unpleasant. Here were four 
adults desperately determined upon supper, and 
now with nothing before them to wreak their 
appetite upon but a finger length of lobster. 
The question of right, however, was still more 
instant. It was surely a new reading of the 
law of landlord and tenant to suppose that a 
man— and not only a man, but a man and his 
wife — ^were privileged to intrude upon their 
lodger^s privacy the very first moment of his 
arrival,' and to drink his beer, eat up his bread 
and butter, and keep him out of his bed for 
ever. 

"Sir," said Mr. Magnus Smith, rising indig- 
nantly, " there must be an end of this ! Since 
politeness and forbearance are thrown away 
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upon you, I beg to wish you a particularly 
good-night 1 " 

'^Good night, then," replied Mr. Thompson, 
rising likewise ; ^^ good nighty with all mj heart 
and soul; it is what I have been wishing this 
half hour!" 

The two ladies rose, and curtseyed scornfully ; 
and then all four stood still. 

Mr. Magnus Smith waved his hand with dig- 
nity, as if dismissing th^ company; but Mr. 
Thompson, with less refinement, instead of taking 
the hint, pointed to the door, as if he had said, 
" Get out ! " The two gentlemen then suddenly 
and simultaneously advanced a step nearer to 
each other, and their wives ranged themselves 
each on the side of her husband. 

" Sir," said Mr. Magnus Smith, " if I was not 
in my own premises^ I would put you out at that 
door!" 

" And if I was not in mine," retorted Mr. Thomp- 
son, " I would throw you out at that window ! " 

" Yon insolent, ungrateful individual 1 What ! 
throw me out of the window, after drinking my 
beer to the dregs, and seeing your wife devour 
my bread and butter ! " 
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^ Your beer 1 — your bread and butter ! They 
were my own, and you know it, you intolerable 
sponge — ^" And both gentlemen ran to the bell, 
to summon evidence of the fact, and drew down 
upon their heads the whole machinery. In an 
instant Jemima was in the room, as if called up 
by enchantment. She had a boot drawn upon 
one hand, and in the other a blacking brush, 
a considerable part of the contents of which 
she forthwith transferred to her face, while 
putting back her hair with the bristles, that 
she might see and comprehend the scene more 
intensely. 

"Look at this lobster!" said Mr. Magnus 
Smith, imperiously. 

" Oh yes, sir ; I know by the small coal it is 
all right. Don't you remember yourself it was 
to be a little un', and cheap, of course ? " 

" You hear, sir 1 Your lobster indeed I " 

"And the bread and butter?" said Mr. 
iDhompson ; " answer, girl 1 " 

"Oh my I — oh geminil — oh gracious!" cried 
Jemima, as she looked over the table, and even 
peeped under the tablecloth for the missing 
viands. " Well, to think of that I If v somebody 
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hasn't bcfen agoing and sweeping away the bath- 
brick and carrot clean off the dresser I " 

" Bath-brick and carrot I" growled Mr. Thomp- 
son. " Did you not receive my orders^ stupid ? " 

" Oh yes, sir ; and you know yourself it was to 
be only a little butter, as the good lady was par- 
ticular in the article, and would see about it her- 
self in the morning. But that missus is always a 
ruining me ! " 

" That missus I Who is your missus t Isn't it^ 
this — person I " said Mrs. Magnus Smith. 

" Oh no, mum ; that's the good lady." 

"Then who is this — individual?" said Mrs. 
Thompson. 

" That's the other good lady." 

"And who, in the name of wonder, then, is 
your missus I " 

" Here I am^ ladies and gentlemen," said Mrs. 
Plumley, sailing into the room with her husband ; 
" and sorry and ashamed we are of all the trouble 
you have had. But the truth is, Mr. Plumley let 
the room to one party, and I to another ; and all 
because we were not on speaking terms." 

The explanations that ensued may be ima- 
gined. Mr. and Mrs. Magnus Smith consented 
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to be put into the drawing-room floor for that 
night ; and liked it so well that, on the Plumlejs 
making a slight reduction in the price, they 
took the apartments permanently. These good 
people took special care to be on speaking terms 
for the rest of their lives ; and Mrs. Plumley 
entered into a treaty with Jemima, whereby the 
latter agreed to evacuate the dresser, in conside- 
ration of the former ceding up for ever to her 
hieroglyphics the lid of her box. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. The 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. Svo., with Portraits. 30s. bound. 

"The present Tolames exhibit the aame features as the former portion of the series. 
The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical purposes is enlightened. 
Of their value and Importance, there cannot be two opinions." — Athenautn. 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EAEL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique. 

"These biographies will be read with Interest. They throw valuable light on the 
social habits and the prevalent feelings of the Elizabethan age."— Literary Gazette. 

MEMOIES OF BEKANGER. WRITTEN BY HIM- 

SELF. English Copyright Edition. Second Edition, viith numerous 
Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpublished. Svo. with Portrait. 

" This is the Copyright Translation of B£ranger*s Biography. It appears in a handsome 
volnme, and is worthy of all praise as an honest piece of work. In this iiccoiint of his lite, 
the Poet displays all the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the wann-hearted sincerity, 
inaeparable from his character. He tells, with an rxquiMte Simplicity, the (ttory of his etirly 
years. His life, he says, ie the fairest commvntary i>n his songs, thrrpfbre he writes it*. 
The charm of the narratlTe Is altogether fresh. It inclmics a variety of chansons, sow first 
printed, touching closely on the personal history of whii h they furm n part, shrewd sayings, 
and, as the field of action in life widens, many slcetches of cnrteinporaries, and free judgments 
upon men and things. There Is a full appendix to the Memoir, rich in letters hitherto 
unpublished, and iu Information which completes the stc:^- of ISeranger's life. The book 
should be read by nil."— Sxaminer, 
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THE BOOK OF OBDESS OF KNIGHTHOOD, ANB 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF BACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of ea^ British 
Order. Embbllishbd with Fiyb Homorbd Fac-simils Colovsxd 
IixorrmATioNS or ths Insignia or thb Vamous Ordbbs. Edited 
hy SIR BERNARD BURKE, UUter King of Arms. 1 toL roytX Sto., 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jb2. 2s. 

"This valiuble and attractive work may claim the merit of being the best of its kind. 
It Is so comprebentire la iu cbaracter, and so elegant in its style, that it far outstrips all 
competitors. A fall historical account of the orders of erery conntiT is given, with lists of 
thm KoigbU and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attractive features of 
th« work are the illustrations. Tbey are nnmerons and beantiihl. highly coloured, and 
givlnf an exact representatina of the different decoratioas. The origin of each Order, the 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent on its members, are all given at lull 
lea|th. The flict of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and endorsed 
l»y bis aotbority, gives It another recommendation to the public favour.*'— Sam 

*' This Is, inleed. a splendid book. It is an uncommon combination of a library iMok 
of reference and a book for a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It gives a 
sketch of the foundation and history of all recognised decorations of honour, among all 
nations, arranged in alphabetical orier. The fac-smiles of the insignia are well drawn and 
coloured, and present a brilliant effect. Sir Bernard Buriie has doiie his work well ; and 
this book of the quintessence of the aristocracy will soon And its place in every library and 
drawing room.*' — .Olobe 

JOTJKNAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN INDIA. 

By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles. Deputy Jndge Adyocate-General, and 
Aide-de-Camp to General Ilavelock. 1 voL with portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

'* We must commend Major's North's * Journal * to universal apprOl>ation. It Is manly 
in tone, noble In expression, and full of feeling, alike honourable to the soldier and and 
gallant profession. When we state that the book tells of the progress of the lion-hearted 
Haveiock's little band which relieved Lucknow, and is the first faithful record of the deeds 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, we have said enough to cause it to be read* 
we are convinced, by every person who can arail himself of the opportunity of leaminf 
what were the hardships of his countrymen, and how immense were the sacrifices they 
made to save the English besieged inhabitants from a repetition of the atrocities of Casm> 
pore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny which has given us 
so much gratification as Major North's Journal.**— Jfe s s e i y er . 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUBSES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koidali 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 68. bound. 

"A production which, not only in the subject-matter, but in its treatment. Is llUed with 
the purest and best evidences of womanly tenderness.'*— Tike Timet. 

" The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted riaterfaood 
will ncTer be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in these 
Tolnmes."— JoAit BuU. 

AXJTOBIOGKAPHY OF ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA- 

LACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 21s. 

** In this true story of a Welshwoman's life, we fancy, now and then, that we are readiSf 
fiction by Defoe. The course of events is so natural, yet so unusual and amusing, the whole 
*"""** *' "" ""like the majority of stories and biographies now.a.days published, that it It 
^d best sense of the word a new book."— filrsmmer. 



HISTORY ANI> BI06RAFHT. 



THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HEE MFB AHD 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLBRTON. 2 vc^ 21fc 

" The whole work forms one of those touchinir stories which create a lasting im. 
pressioQ."— if <A«n«um. 

<*The life of the Connt de Boaneval is a page in historf, bat it reads like a romance ; 
that of the CouDtess, removed from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere* 
yet is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished writer has taken up the threads of 
this modcfit iife» and brought out her trae character in a very interesting and animated bm- 
moir. The story of the Countess of Bonneval is related with that happy art and grace 
which so characterise the author.*'— 17. S. Magazine » 

THE UFE OF MABIE DE MEDIGIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henry IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. Portoaits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BABONESS FOBEKEIRCH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. ISs. 

*' The Baroness d'Oberldrch being the intimate fHend of the Empress of Russia, wife of 
Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her facilities for 
obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
other celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
last century. The volumes form a valuable addition to the personal history of ao important 
period. They deserve general popularity."— 2>at7^ News, 

MEMOIES OF BACHEL. 2 vols, with Portrait. 2l8. 

** Abook sure to attract public attention, and well meriting it.**^Giobe, 

SCOTTISH HEEOES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more enjoyable and 
nstmctive book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 
has full Justice been done to the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 
there is not a southron aaong us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 
this graphic and authentic narrative of their gallant exploits." — Morning Poet, 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commandeb. of the Army of 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court* of Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
"with Portrait. 168. bound. 
" We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the stndy of 

a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education.** 

—Literarp Gagette, 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 
" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical stndy for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic 9f 
the United State8.'*-'i\ratNi/ and Military OatsetU, 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER; OB, 

MILITARY SERVICE IN THE EAST AND WEST. By LIEUT.-COL. 
SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c 2 vols, post Syo. with 
niustratioDS, 2 Is. bound. 
''TImm Tolomes are d«eplf Intemting and fall of valaable infonnation.*' — Meuenger. 

BEVELATIONS OF PRISGN LIFE; WITH AN EN- 

auiRT INTO Prison Discipline and Secondary Punishments. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the House of 
Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

" Mr. Chesterton hat had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the loreiie, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest 
sepulchres of the heart, withont finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Sach a teatimony from such a quarter is full 
of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple ; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic without 
being dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was wise in 
nakfng his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
interest only a few j but stories of crime, anecdotes of criminals, may attract all readers." 
"'Athetuntm, 

THE OLD COURT SUBUEB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anecdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. elegantly hound. 

"A delightful book. 'The Old Court Suburb' is a work that will be welcome to all 
readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— £jr' 
awUner, 

**A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson."--06«eroer. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST END LIFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, 
late 17th Lancers. 2 vols, ^ith Portrait of George IV. 21s. 

"We find In Mi^or Chambre's lively sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating to 
persons eminent in their day for their position, wit, and political reputation. All that 
relates to George IV. will be read with attention and Interest. "^Jfenenj^er. 

MT EXILE. BT ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 t. 2ig. 

" From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
society. Mr. Herzen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is • 
Indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia."— ifMeiueinn. 

BEVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BT A BANISHED 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— JETotMeAoM Words. 
** Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' we have had 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work." — Globe. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAININO PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Prohate; .-with 
numerous Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mons. Dedicated, hy permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Crksswell. 
C&B98WELL, Judge of the New Court of Prohate. ' Cheaper Edition. 128 
**A most valuable book. Its contents are very diversified— meeting almoat evecy 
SoNeitor*a Journml. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA ; A NAR- 

, RATiVE OF Seven Years' Explorations and Adyenturbs in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartart, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
roval Svo., Price £2. 28., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

" By virtue alike of its text and Its pictures, we place this book of travel in the first 
rank among those iliuhtrated gift<books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
undescribed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the sportsman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good.humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousaud five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do." — Examiner, 

** A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographicul literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it is 
l)elieved no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, snblimest, and 
also tile most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice iu the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings; 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his interesting travels."— Dat'fy News. 

"An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never Idle, and be 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson ei\joyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnou 
Chain.**— Athenautn. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia' will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as It possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose, — namely, useAilness, elegance, instruction 
and novelty. It Is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrations, 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, had never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly . 
arranged, aad altogether the work is one that the author.artist may well be proud of, and 
with whlcli those who study it cannot fail to be delighted."— JoAn Buli. 

*'To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is not only an 
adventurous traveller, but e correct and amusing writer."— Literary GoMeiie. 
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LAKE N6AMI; OB EXPLOBATIONS AND DIS- 

eoTBBna durino Four Tbabs' Wandbbings in thb Wuds of 
Soutb-Wbstbbn Afbica. By CHARLES JOHN ANBEHSSON. 1 yoI. 
loytl 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Sabjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 30s. 

"This narrative of African czploratloni and diicoveries Is one of the most important 
geofraphlcal worlcs that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two journeys 
made betwaen the yean 18S0 and 1854» In the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Orambo, prerloosly scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and In the second 
the newly«dlseovered Lake Ngami was reached by a roate that had been deemed imprac.p 
ticable, but which proves to be the ahorteet and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate Information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions cxpl>red, with notices of the religion, maunera, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of tbem represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Camming." — LUerarp Chusette. 

" This handsome book Is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page is 
ftwdnatlng. while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facta It 
rsteals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Anderason, too, ara not less wonderful than those 
of preceding African travellera. The plates are numerous and admirable." — The Freu, 

THE OXONIAN IN THELEMABEEN; OR, NOTES 

OF Tbaybl in South -Western Nobway, with Glances at the 

Lbobndabt Lobe of that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, 

M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 2 vols, with illustrations, 2 Is. 

"This new book is as lively as lis predecessor, its matter is as good, or better. The 

Intarmizture of legends and traditions wiih the notes of travel adds to the real value of the 

work, and strengthens its claim on a public that desires to be amused." — Examiner, 

"Mr. Metcalfe is favourably Icnown by his * Oxonian in Norway.' The present very 
entertaining volumes exhibit equal spirit, good humour, and descriptive power." — Ckroniete, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

ExcuBSiONS IN that Countbt. By the Rer. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
1 Tol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

*"The Oxonian in Norway ' is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books whibh cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and Instructive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited placet where an Englishman was a rarity ; and all wlio take an interest 
in cBstmns practised by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor. 
wegian manners and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author's excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout."— CAronicfe. 

*<Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting Information as it can hold, and 
la interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entotainlng. 
' *s, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on thestatlsticSy 
igion of the countries visited,"— JB/adhMHNP«Jfa^mrifie. 
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A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of " NathaUe," « Adele," &c. 2 vols, 
post 8yo. with illustrationsi 2 Is. bound. 

" M!s8 Kavaoagh is a woman of genius and imagination. She has a graceful and 
brilUant pen, much observation of character, and a keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
Tolumes contain much that Is nenr. They are among the pLeasantest volumes of travel we 
bare lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in these 
volumes the glow and colour of Italian skies, the rich and passionate beauty of Italian 
scenery, and the fresh simplicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and 
described by the perceptions of a warm-hearted and sympathising woman.*'— Tike Prem. 

" A most deeply interesting narrative, combining lasting instruction, with continuoue 
axMlaement."— Jlfesseiver. 

CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUR- 
NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND, 
New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., vrith Illustrations, 30s. bound. 

"Lady Falkland's work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the reader will rise 
firom the perusal instructed as well as amused.'* — Athei u n u n, 

** Few writers on India enjoyed the advantages possessed by Lady Falkland, who, ae 
wife to the Governor of Bombay, had access to every source of information, and hence her 
Journal has a reality about It which, coupled with the acute observation and good deserlp« 
tjve powers of the authoresB, renders it as pleasant reading as we could desire." — Prea»* 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16f. 

*<This boolc is sure to take a prookinent position in every library in which works of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with."— jDotVjr Newt, 

THE WANBERER IN ARABIA. BT G. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 vols, post 8vo. vrith Illustrations. 2Is. hound. 
"Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a kectt 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist.*'— Poif. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8vo. vrith illustrations, 21s. bound. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten- 
timofall sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Burope can afford them.'*— Press. 

A FIL6BIMAGE INTO DAUFHINE; WITH A VISIT 

TO TBS Monastery of the. Grande Chartreuse, and Anecdotes^ 
Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty Departments of France. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. 2 vols, virlth Illustrations. 2l8. 

'* It would be difficult to find a more agreeable and instructive travelling companion 
than the author of these volumes. He has sufficient antiquarian* scientific, and artistic 
knowledge to make him an enlightened observer and reporter, and a quickness of discern- 
nent which detects the smallest point of interest.'*— Cfo6e. 
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FAMILT BOMANGE; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King or 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be fonnd the following: — The wonderful narratiYe 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough,who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — ^The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, &c. 

«* It were impoMible to praise too highly at a worlc of amusement these two most in. 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex. 
cellent execution. The rolumes are Just what ought to be found on every drawing.room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for tnitli by long tradition— and the romanee of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar."— 5/aiutartf. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BT PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barristcr-at-Law. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Donglaa 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarme and 
his wife — ^Professor Webster, &c. 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in erery respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has esUblished to prove that they have 
actually happened.*'— Jfesxen^er. 

SONGS OF THE CAVAIIEKS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. lOs. 6d. elegantly bound. 

'**hombury has produced a iroinme of songs and ballads worthy to rank with 
4ytonn*s Lttyn."— Chronicle, "Those who love picture, life, and costume 
•e find what they love.^^—Atheiutum, 
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A WOMAITS THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Author of '< John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

** A book of aottnd counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well written 
true hearted, and altogether practical."— ^jramin^r. 

" This excellent book is characterised by good sense, good taste* and feeling, and Is 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as well as practical spirit."— Fo«<. 

** A very excellent and thoughtful work by a writer who has attained a high degree of 
celebrity, offering to her own sex reflections and luggeitlons on subjects of the greatest 
importance."— 5«n« 

"The author of 'John Halifax ' will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reasonable public by the merits of this work which bears the stamp of good seuse and 
genial feeling. The basis of the book Is truth, but truth spoken in a kindly spirit and in 
the hope of mitigating some admitted eTils."— (Ttiardtan. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 vols, with lUustrations, 
2 Is. bound. 

'* Ur. Jeaffreson has here given to the public a goodly collection of the novelists of this 
country, with sketches of their Uves and a history of all they wrote and said that was worth 
remembering. The volumes contain a fund of information which cannot fail to be as 
pleasing as valuable to ail lovers of literature."— Fo«^. 

" A work not merely of great industry and care in Its compilation, but of singular 
judgment and acuteness in its critical remarks. It is exceedingly Interesting and forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the day." — Chronicle, 

THE BIDES AND BEVEBIES OF MB. -ESOP SMITH 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of "Proverbial Philo- 
sophy," " Stephen Langton/' &c., 1 voL post 8vo. lOs. 6d. bound. 

*' This work will do good service to Mr. Tupper's literary repntution. It combines, 
with lucidity and acuteuess of Judgment, freshnesa of fancy and elegance ot sentiment. In 
its cheerful and instructive pa^s sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
day truths acquire an air of novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being expressed 
in that epigrammatic language which so largely contributed to the popularity of the author's 
former work, entitled * Proverbial Philosophy.' *'—lfomtnj' Pott, 

" The ' Rides and Reveries * will add considerably to the reputation of Mr. Tupper. The 
volume may serve as a suitable companion to his * Proverbial Philosophy.'" — Observer. 

WINTEE EVENINGS. BY LEITCH KITCHIE. 

Author of ** ScHiNDBRHANNES,'' &c., 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations. 
21s. bound. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS HOOD- 

Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. with, numerous Illustra- 
tions, by the Author, lOs. 6d. bound. 

'<We are happy to find that the dellghtfhl volume, < Pen and Pencil Pictures,' has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the name he bears."— Ltlerary Gazette, 

SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Pid, or Inybntbd. Second Edition^ 
2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

'* The humour of Sam Slick Is Inexhaustible. He Is ever and everywhere a weleome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
Is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for Its racy humour, Its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of Its illustrations, and the delicacy of Its satire."— Jfornin^ Po$t, 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 



STEPHAV LAKOTON. 

By Mabtih. F. Tvtfbk. D.CL. F.B.8. 

Author of " Peotsrsull PBiLosorar.** 

Ac* 3 Tolft. irlth Aim cngraviogt. 

"TheM volumes ire pre-omioentlyqiia- 
liAed to attract attention both f rooi their 
pecoilar style and their great ability. The 
•nthor has long been celebrated Ihr hie 
«ttalan«Bts la literary oreatioo, bat the 
present work Is Incomparably superior to 
•aythiag he has hitherto pnxtuoed. There 
la a life and a reality Infiised into the 
aharacters and scenes which cense the 
reader to forget that he Is readiufr of what 
occurred centuries ago* The rKords of 
the career of Stephan Laogtou are very 
Interesting, and there can be no doubt 
that the general rrader will derive pleasure 
and profit troa the perusal of his singu- 
larly useful and brilliant existence."— Sim 

ONWAllDS. 

By the Author of *< Aim Dtsart.** &c 8 ▼. 

BIGHT OB WBOKO. 

By If isa JawsBvar. 

Author of "CONBTANOB HaBBBBT.** 2 Y. 

The HASTEB of fhe HOXnTPS 

By ScaoTATOB. 
Author of *' Thb Squibb ov Bbbch- 
WOOD." Dedicated to the Earl of Stam- 

ford. 8 ▼. with Illustrations by Weir. 

** A very entertaining work, fhll of spirit, 
life, and energy. The reader is not likely 
to forget its sparkling sketches, lively anec- 
dotes, and brilliant style.*'— Sto». 

TBUST AND TBIAL. 

By Bf ART HOWITT. 

From the Danish. I v. with Illustrations, 
'*A delightful episode fH)m Norse life, 

written with all that charming simplicity 

which distinguishes all Mrs. Howltt's 

productions."— Posf. 
••A very pretty tale. Mrs. Howltt's 

name sloue is a guarantee for its excel- 

lance."— Jfessava*. 

ETEBT ICAK HIS OWN 
TBUIEFETEB. 

By O. W. THOBMBimr 8 vols. 
"*We recommend Ifr. Thombnry's 
Tivacious book to the world of novel- 
readera."— JMaunim. 

FELLOW TBAVELLEBS. 

By the Author of ** Maboabbt i ob, Pbb- 
j voiOB at H omb." 8 vols. 
««< Fellow Travellers* Is a work of 
nark. Tlie writer possesses the capacity 
of bo|h Interesting and moving the read- 
ar/'—JLil. Gmm, 



OCEOLA. 

ByCAiTAnr Matbb Bkd, 

Author of "Tbb Bivlb BAjraBaa,'' "Tbb 

bcAM^ HimTBBS, tee. 8 vola. with Ufaistra- 

tiooB-.(In Jaavary, 18M). 

FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 

By Mb«. TB0H801T. 

Author of " Annb BoLBrir," &c 8 voISb 
** A cle*«r, wril written, and amnaing 

novel .*'— JEsomiaer. 
** One of the most brilliant nevela Mrs. 

Thomooa has ever written.**— Jfsi 



THE BEIONINO BEAUTT. 

By Ladt Cbattbbton, 8 Tohi. 

^Lady Chatterton*s last novel, 'The 

Reigning Beauty,* is also her best, and 

must be registered among the welcome 

aids to summer idleness and pleasure,'* 



The UOHT of OTHER DATS 

By Jovir EnMimm Rbadb. 8 vols. 
" A novel totally out of the common, 
admirably written and full of character.** 



THF POOB BELATION* 

By Miss PabDob. 8 vols. 

*' The very best novel Misa Pardoe hsf 
written."— If easengcr. 

" * The Poor Relation ' is coneiderablj 
superior to most of the fictiona of the 
day.*'— Sun. 

ONE AND TWENTY. 

Byt'he Author of *' WiLOFtowaa," &c.8v 
" It is long since we have met wRh as 
original a tale, or one so trae to nature- 
true in the lessons which it teaches as 
well as in the pictures which it draws." 

TWO HEABTS. 

Edited by Mas. Gaar, 
Author of " Thb Oamblbr's Wipb." 1 v. 
with ninstrations, lOs. td. 
**We are inclined to consider Uds u 
the best specimen Mrs. Grey has yet 
manifested of her undoubted Uterarj 
talent.**— Jfesnnver. 

THE SOniBE OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

By " SCBOTATOB.*' 

Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 8 vols 

FBAKLEiaH HALL. 

8 vols. 
" * Framlelgh Hall is an excellent noveL 
The characters are all drawn with spirit 
and a keen insight into the 
hnman nature."— JMcfMSiiBt. 
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ADELE. 

By J0LIA Kavanaoh, 
Author of "Nathalis," &c. StoIs. 

" * Addle is the best work we have 
read by Miss Kavanagh} it is a charming 
novel, full of delicate character-painting. 
The workmanship is good throughout, 
and the interest kindled in the first 
chapter buma brightly to the close." 

THE TWO BBOTHEBS. 

By the Author of "Tbs Discivlinb ov 
LiFB,'* &c. S vols. 
" An interesting and agreeable novel, 
well worthy the practised pen of Lady 
Emily Pousonby. It is in human por- 
traiture that L^dy Emily excels; and 
here we have some admirable and telling 
photographs from aristocratic society." 

UEGKIiraTOK. 

By Mas. Gobs. 8 vols. 

*' A valuable prise to readers in 
search of a clever novel. The heroine li 
charming." — Athefutum. 

THE LADY OF GLTNITE. 

By the Author of " Maroarst and Hsb 
Bridbsmaids." 8 vols. 

<* There is a great deal that is both ex- 
cellent and charming in this book." — 
Athenmum. 



NOTHnra itew. 

By the Author of" John Halivaz, 

Obntlbman." 2 .vols. 

*'Two volumes displaying all those 

superior merits which have made 'John 

Halifax* one of the most popular works of 

the day.-— Plw^ 

'* We cordially recommend these 
volnmes. The same graphic power, deep 
pathos, healthful sentiment, and maa- 
teriy execution, which place that bean* 
tiful work, *John Halifax,* among the 
English Classics are everywhere dis- 
played."— CAromWe. 

KOBALS OF KAYFAIB. 

Srcond Edition. 8 vols. 

" This is a good novel. There are fresh- 
ness and talent in the book.** — Lit. Qa$t, 

**A very capital novel. There is a 
thorough knowledge of society, with cono 
siderable cleverness in depicting it."— 
Speetatwr, 

BUHOnB. 

By the Author of *' Cbarlbs Adckbs- 
TBB." Jmcribed to the Marehionesa 9f 
Haatinga. 3 vols. 
" A very clrver musical and artistic 
novel."— D. U. Mag, 

A WILL AND A WAT. 

By the Hon. Hbnbt Cobb, Author of 

<* High and Low," ike. 2 vols. 

*• A very interesting novel.**-— Oiscrwer. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



TBE LAIBD OF KOBLAW. 

3 vols. 
"We doubt whether 'Margaret 
H aitland.* or * Lllliesleaf,' or the * Days 
of my Life,* possess in themselves the 
elements of a more lasting reputation 
than this absorbing tale of ' The Laird of 
Norlaw.* The Interest in the narrative 
in equally as well sustained as in ' Mar- 
garet M aitland,* and to those who have 
read the latter work this will be con- 
sidered no mean commendation. A 
perusal of the • Laird of Norlaw* will 
alone enable the reader to Judge of the 
ability which is displayed in describing 
the various scenes and events which give 
form and substance to the work. The 
characters are drawn with a vigorous 
hand, and the descriptive parts of the 
work are written with great power.** 
— Chronicle. 

THE DATS OF MT LIFE. 

AN ADTOBIOOBAFHT. 3 VOls. 

" The author writes with her usual fine 
capacity for the picturesque, and her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narrative is 
unlBteresting.*' — Atheiutum, 



OBPHANS. 

1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

** An exquisitely beautiful story — a book 
that no woman will read without feeling 
her heart warm to the author.** — NaUomat 
Magazine. 

*' The author of * Orphans * is one of the 
ablest writers of fiction in the present 
day. and beyond this, and far better, is 
one of those who always seek to inculcate 
religious impression and moral action by 
all her literary eiforU. This excellent 
purpose pervades every page of this in« 
teresting tale.*'— Jfes enger. 

lilliesleaf. 

Bbino trb Conclvding Sbribs ov 

"Passaobs in trb Likb ow Mas. Mas- 

oabbt Maitlakd.'* 

Cheaper Edition. I vol. 6a, 

"The concluding series of passages in 
the ' Life of Mrs. Margaret M aitland* Is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning ; and this we take to be abont tha 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling runninff 
throughout, for which no reader can tu 
to be the better.**— Athenmum, 



HOW IK COUWB OV PITBLICATIOK. 

HUBST AND BLACKEITS STANDABD UBBABT 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

FOFULAB MODERN WORKS. 

Each comprised in a single volttme, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, 
price 5s. A Tolame to appear e^ery two months. 



VOLUME I. 

SAM SLICE'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATUBR 

ILLUSTRATED BT LEECH. 

" " Here le an old acquaintance In an external garb tbat ts qnite taking, and we thank 
the enterprising pnbliafaers for a reproduction likely to be as succeftsful as Sam's owo 
experiment upon the bush whackers and forest rangers of Prince Edward's Island. Who 
win not relish once again as keenly as before the humour and the wisdom of bis rattiiiig 
narratives? 'Nature and Human Nature' forms the first volume of Messrs. ^Uurst and 
Blackett'i 'Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works,* aud from 
BO Judicious a commencement we foresee that the series will be one of lasting celebrity."— 
Literarp OaxeUe, 

"Messrs. Hurst and Blackett hare very fitly insugurated their Standard Library nf 
Popular Modern Works with this admirable volume by our old friend the Clockmaker. Witli 
reputi to this we can truly say:— Who can tire of the genuine sallies, the deep wisdom 
wrapped up in merry guise, and the side-splitting outbursts of genuine wit, in the pages 
of Haliborton? 'Nature and Human Nature* is particularly full of all these qualities; 
and to those who love a good laugh, when they can enjoy It accompanied by good matter 
for reflection* and who have not yet read this production of Sam Slick, we can heartily 
recommend this elegant, well-printed edition of it.'*— Cri^tc. 

" The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modem Works forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very 
succeMful undertaking. * Nature and Human Nature' Is one of the best of Sam Slick's 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large ctrculatton which it 
cannot fail to obtain In ito present convenient and cheap shape. The volume cumbines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merita, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound.*'— J/omi'n^ Post. 

"This new and cheap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acqnisifion to 
all lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliborton's writings are so well knotvn to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. The volume is very handsomely 
bound «id illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently successful."— 5«n. 

VOLUME IL 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
>vith great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly succeasfal 
author." — Exominer, 

** The new and eheapeV edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story. Is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history Is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds In incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It Is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— Sco/cmaa. 

*• * John Halifax ' is one of the noblest stories among modem works of fiction. The 
interest is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excelltfut.'*^rrctf . 



